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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 

There are three ladies in America who make a profession of 
teaching whist. If there were but a fourth—for one cannot 
imagine any lady playing “dummy ”—they would form the 
most charming rubber in the world. But of course these 
blessings to civilisation are scattered over the United States, 
like missionaries: only, instead of forming congregations, 
they “establish whist-centres.” I hope also they have another 
institution in common with missionary enterprise—that of 
“making a collection”; for the labourer in every field is 
worthy of his hire. We learn from the Milwaukee Sentinel 
that that town rejoices in the presence of the most eminent of 
these three lady professors. The Milwaukee young women, of 
whom no less than 193 are or have been her pupils, are as dis- 
tinguished in this branch of science as are our own Girton and 
Newnham girls in other branches. Their “ head”—to use the 
term employed in “ The Princess ” for the lady who occupied a 
somewhat similar position—has written treatises on whist, we 
are told, “ for several railroad companies for issuance in book 
form.” It would therefore seem that these students are so 
eager to attain proficiency that they even play in the trains. 
This is diligence indeed; and it is humiliating to reflect that 
if they followed this wholesome and delightful pursuit in our 
own country, they might be taken up, under a bye-law, and 
prosecuted as card-sharpers. I noticed, only last week, an 
indignant letter from some morose traveller on the Brighton 
railway demanding to know why this law was not enforced, 
and the whist-players—the spectacle of whose simple enjoy- 
ment had stirred his bile—were not thrown into dungeons. 
But in Milwaukee—rather a faster place, one would think, 
than its name suggests—there is Liberty, though no license 
(unless I have been misinformed) for spirituous liquors. What 
I would like to read, even more than this professor's treatises, 
would be her educational experiences. 


IT have tried to teach young ladies whist myself—of course 
J played (and I venture to hope there was reciprocity in the 
'stake) for love—but with rather unsuccessful results. They 
did not say, as I once heard a well-knowf philosopher observe, 
when compelled to make up a rubber—* I protest, at starting, 
against any inference being drawn by my partner from any 
card I may happen to play;” but it was evidently on that 
understanding that they proceeded. Unlike him, however, 
they always professed to know the game: “ We are not scien- 
tific players, you know, as we want to become; but we have 
family whist at home.” “Do your people play the penul- 
timate?” I once inquired of one of them. “Not that I know 
of,” she answered (very sweetly, but with some of that 
“amazement” which is so deprecated in the marriage ser- 
vice). “Sophie plays the piano, and Julia the harp; but 
none of us play the penultimate.” It was one of my chief 
‘difficulties that I could not prevent my pupils’ thoughts from 
straying from the matter in hand into distant spheres. I 
could never make them perceive the conventional invitation 
for trumps. “ You didn’t notice my ask-for-trumps?” I would 
sometimes delicately observe, when all had been lost through 
that neglect. My fair partners would only smile (which, 
however, I need not say was recompense enough for me) and 
shake their pretty heads : one of them replied, “ I never heard 
you.” My best pupil used to boast that she could “ always see 
a ‘picture-peter’;” but she couldn't. As for asking for tramps 
themselves, to give you an idea of how they grasped the mean- 
ing of it—not that they were stupid (they were as sharp as 
needles, only some other magnet than the game of whist was 
always attracting them)—one of them once said to me, “ Why 
should I have asked; I had plenty of them?” In Milwaukee— 
whose whist club is, we are told, the largest in the West—its 
lady professor may not have had these difficulties to overcome ; 
or, as is very probable, she was much sharper with her pupils 
than I ever dared, or wished, to be; but her experience with 


them would be very interesting, and, for once, a novel con- f 


tribution to the great female educational movement. 


“ Justice to Jurymen” would not be a bad ery to go to the 
country with—and also the town. There is, very properly, 
much sympathy expressed for the unemployed, but very little 
for this unhappy class, who are employed but don’t want to 
be. They are summoned in the most violent and offensive 
terms that the Law can devise, though (becausein this case she 
is not paid for tediousness) in unusually curt ones, and with a 
vague threat (“whereof fail not”) to conclude with. The 
affair is so managed that the greatest possible inconvenience 
is inflicted ; there is no name on the summons to indicate to 
whom you are to state that you are dangerously ill, while 
“ personal attendance” to explain your reason for exemption to 
the Court is absolutely insisted upon. If one had an infectious 
disorder, it would be a great temptation to accede to this 
proposal, and “give it” the Court. If you do go, you are 
hustled by ushers, and kept “ cooling your heels,” and much more 
delicate portions of your frame, in draughts, and told “to 
wait,” or that you are not wanted to-day, but must come to- 
morrow, and all this with an impertinence of manner that 
only belongs (with the exception, perhaps, of an underling in 
a Government office) to a myrmidon of the law. If, on the 
other hand. you are one of the Elect, you have by no means thc 
great advantages ascribed to persons in that condition. You 
will be shut up in a box without a lid to it, and have, perhaps, 
to listen for many days to arguments about the right 
of way through some moor or wood, where nobody in his 
senses, one would think, would ever want to go, and in which 
it is impossible to take the faintest interest—and all for 
twenty-one shillings by way of recompense. The jury system 
may be a necessity, for all I know; but the victims who are 
sacrificed to it,andare the only persons concerned, from the Judge 
to the doorkeeper, who are not decently remunerated for their 
services, should at least be treated with civility and shielded from 
discomfort. It is not a personal matter, for, thank Heaven ! I 
have an infirmity which releases me from this obligation; [am 
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pleading for my fellow-creatures to whom this public service is 
made so abhorrent that—worse than soldiers who maim them- 
selves to escape the military yoke—some of them will even 
pretend to have neither creed nor morals in order to evade it. 
And now—last grain that breaks the camel's back—a Judge 
has decreed that the consolations of literature (even through- 
out a right-of-way case) must be denied to jurymen. Once in 
the box, they are to be spared not one syllable of forensic 
eloquence—the opening of the counsel, the contests between 
himself and his learned friend on the other side, the badgering 
of the witnesses, the summing-up of the Judge. To look ata 
newspaper is pronounced to be contempt of Court. Well, per- 
haps there is something to be said against newspapers: the 
newspaper has speeches in it, and may produce somnolency ; 
but would there be any harm ina jaryman who is getting 
vertigo from a right-of-way case, to refresh himself with a 
pocket novel and then to vote with his foreman or the 
majority, whichever seems to promise the quickest way out of 
his trouble? I notice—if I may say as much without disrespect 
to any Commission, Parliamentary or otherwise—that when 
Judges themselves have to act as jurymen they don’t seem to 
like it. 


A great poet has‘told us that in his boyhood he was 
under the mistaken impression that the tree-tops were “ close 
against the sky,” and that when he came to maturity “it 
gave him little joy” to know that he was farther off from 
heaven than when he was a boy. It ought (by analogy) to 
give general satisfaction that the sun has been discovered to 
be nearer us than we thought it was. By establishing ten 
stations of observation in the United States, and taking 1472 
photographs ofthe transit of Venus,an American astronomer has 
found that the parallax is 8847 minutes. She must go much 
faster than a mile a minute, since the total result of our distance 
from the great luminary is thus proved to be 92,385,000 
miles. Previous British calculation added erroneously 130,000 
miles to these figures—a circumstance which was, no doubt, 
made use of in the late Irish vote for the Presidency, as 
evidencing our desire to keep the democracy as much as 
possible in the dark. 


In these days of doubt as to the failure or suce2ss of mar- 
riage, a: late matrimonial event at Barnet between two 
“ parties ” of an age to know their own minds and with a pro- 
longed experience of the subject in question, has a peculiar 
attraction and significance. The proportion of their years to 
one another was exactly what is recommended by the highest 
authorities, the gentleman being seventy-six and the lady 
seventy-one ; and notwithstanding that they had been dependent 
on one another's society for half their lifetime they had never 
complained of ennui at home. On the other hand, they had 
applied for and obtained “ out-door relief,” which was the 
cause of their interesting case being made public. This grant 
in aid was objected to by certain of the parish guardians, on 
account of their never having been bound together by what 
an eloquent female writer has termed “the golden chain of 
matrimonial slavery,” with which it was therefore decided 
they should be, even thus tardily, at once united. As they were 
unhappily without the means of giving the usual déjetiner, or 
even providing one for themselves, one of the workhouse 
authorities kindly undertook to supply a wedding-cake, and 
another provided a carriage and pair (let us hope with favours) 
to transport the happy pair to church. An immense congre- 
gation witnessed the ceremony, which went off without a hitch 
save for the absence of a ring, which was, however, ingeni- 
ously furnished from a pew curtain. The result of this some- 
what unusual alliance will be watched by all those interested 
in this much-debated question with curiosity. Whatever 
happens amiss can, at least, never be set down to the ordinary 
causes of recklessness and precipitancy, or disregard of the 
advice of friends. 


The Spectator has a correspondent in New Zealand who 
sends it a charming anecdote this week of a young Maori’s 
sacrifice to vanity. Someone had given him a pair of boots: 
but finding them too short, and being unable to force them on, 
he sliced off his big toes with a hatchet, to harmonise with 
the length of the other ones, applied some juice of the flax 
plant (Phormium tenav)—the giving the botanical name 
strikes one as a very pretty touch in such a story—to stop 
the bleeding, and wore the boots till they (not the boots, 
but his toes) were healed. No doubt, in a male, such vanity 
is rare; but I know many a Mary here at home (the name is 
spelt a little differently, and the sex is feminine, but the charac- 
ter is identical) who endures similar torments every day of 
her life, not only in her “tootsicums” (as she calls her feet, 
which are not quite so diminutive as she would have them 
to be), but in much more vital portions of her dainty frame. 
To one who is acquainted with the structure of the human 
body the sight of her waspish waist arouses the tenderest pity ; 
one is inclined—though, of course, one never does, or hardly 
ever—to put one’s arm (twice) round it and murmur: “ How 
can you, can you do so?” To poke fun at the poor New 
Zealand dude, who, at least, has his Phormium tenaa, while 
such things are being doneat home, “in the best circles,” without 
any such mitigation, is surely to strain at a gnat and swallow 
a camel. 


Literature is but a poor calling, so far as its profits are 
concerned, to any of its professors, but least of all to those 
whose mission is to make science popular. A few—a very 
few—scientific men of reputation may command a sale 
among the rich and learned for great works of a corresponding 
bulk and price ; but those whose humble, but not less useful, 
task is to teach the secrets of science to the crowd must do so 
by means of cheap books; and “the crowd,” compared with the 
public that welcome a lighter kind of literature, is not a large 
one. If the education of their fellow-creatures is not, like 
virtue, its own reward, its remuneration is still very small ; 
and those who are benefited by it owe them something beside 
gratitude. The late Mr. R. A. Proctor, the astronomer, is an 


example of this ill-rewarded class. A petition, I read, has been 
signed by many distinguished persons in favour of his widow 
and six children for a Government pension. If there js any 
pretence remaining of devoting the proceeds of the national 
bounty to those for whom it was designed, here is surely a 
claim that should not be disregarded. The total resources of 
Mr. Proctor’s family are said to be but £150. Whata mockery 
it is to call a man a “popular writer,” when with all his toil 
and pains, and an unquestioned economy, such a pittance is al 
that he ean leave behind him ! 


NEW PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The contest between the “Democratic ” and the “ Republican” 
parties, in the United States of America, for the election of 
delegates of the several States, in proportion to the numbers 
of the population in each State, to choose the President of the 
Union for the next four years, has resulted in the victory of 
the “ Republican” party, whose candidate, General Benjamin 
Harrison, will therefore be elected instead of Mr. Grover 
Cleveland, and will be installed in office early next year. 
Benjamin Harrison was born in August, 1833, at North Bend 
on the Ohio, and was educated at Cary’s Academy, Walnut 
Hills, Cincinnati, and at the Miami University at Oxford 
after which he studied law at Cincinnati two years. At 
the age of twenty he marriea Miss Carrie L. Scott, daughter 
of the Rev. J. W. Scott, of Oxford, Ohio, and has two 
children. In 1854 Harrison removed to Indianapolis, where 
he began his work in politics. In 1860 he was elected 
reporter of the Supreme Court of Indiana. In 1862, when 
the Union armies had met with reverses in the South 
he obtained a Lieutenant's commission, went into camp 
with Company A of the 70th Indiana Regiment, and in less 
than thirty days led to the front a regiment of 1000 fighting 
men. During the Atlanta campaign General Harrison took 
the place of General Butterfield as Brigade Commander. In 
the fall of 1864 General Harrison was re-elected reporter of 
the Indiana Supreme Court; in the same year he hecame a 
member of a law firm; and was elected Governor of Indiana 
in 1880. In January, 1881, General Harrison was elected to 
the United States Senate, and his term of six years as Senator 
of the United States established his reputation as a sound 
statesman and a powerful debater. He is an advocate of Civil 
Service reform. 


THE EX-MAYOR OF CARDIFF. 


' Sir Morgan Morgan, the ex-Mayor of Cardiff, was on Tuesday, 


Nov. 6, presented with his portrait. accompanied with a silver 
dinner-service, subscribed for by numerous friends and fellow- 
townsmen, in recognition of his many good qualities and 
efficient services as Chief Magistrate of the borough, as well 
as of the liberal hospitality which characterised his tenure of 
office last year. The subscriptions amounted to upwards of 
£1000, and the presentation was made at the Townhall by the 
Mayor, Alderman Jacobs, in the presence of a large assembly 
of ladies and gentlemen. Cardiff is one of the most flourishing 
towns in the empire, and its population has increased since 
the last census was taken from 86,000 to upwards of 
130,000. A knowledge of this fact was probably one of the 
circumstances which induced Lord Salisbury to recommend her 
Majesty to confer upon the ex-Mayor the honour of knight- 
hood, in commemoration of the Jubilee year, and the dis- 
tinction thus worthily bestowed gave great satisfaction, not 
only in Cardiff, but throughout the Principality. Sir Morgan 
Morgan, who practises as a solicitor, is descended from an old 
Carmarthenshire family, and itis not a little singular that his 
brother, Colonel Morgan, now fills the offices of the Mayor cf 
the borough and High Sheriff of the county of Brecon—a 
combination of distinctions to which Mr. Justice Matthew 
made a graceful allusion in charging the Grand Jury at the 
last assizes. The Portrait of Sir Morgan Morgan is by Mr. B. 
F. Marks, of Fitzroy-square, London. 


DISASTER AT MONTREUX, SWITZERLAND. 


Many English tourists know the charming Swiss Riviera at 
the head of the Lake of Geneva. They have viewed with 
delight the shady, flowery gardens of Clarens, with its bright 
bine-clad slopes, so dear to Rousseau, the noble sweep of the 
blue lake, the crags and fir-woods of Naye and Jaman, with 
their scenery “beautiful as a dream,” the shining snows of 
the Dent du Midiin the background, and the stately city of 
palatial hotels that has risen along the lake at Vernex and 
Montreux, extending to the historic walls of Chillon. They 
will be sorry to learn that this favourite abode, on this 
smiling shore, has been suddenly exposed to dire devastation, 
and has narrowly escaped destruction on the Clarens-Vernex 
side. Among recent improvements in this district, besides the 
cable-rail up to the pretty village of Glion, on the hill imme- 
diately overhanging Montreux, is an electric tramway from 
Vevey, through Montreux, to Chillon. Giving life to the 
whole region with its cheery horn, and by night with its 
bright red and green lights, this line has been a great con- 
yenience to visitors, and is a pleasing evidence of the progressive 
spirit of Switzerland. 

On an eminence directly above the west end of Montreux, 
and opposite Glion, at an elevation of about 700 ft. above the 
lake, is the little village of Sonzier, where the Electric Com- 
pany has established a reservoir providing the water power to 
work the dynamos of the company. The reservoir was sur- 
rounded by solid walls of limestone, protected outside by a 
substantial earthwork ; but it appears that certain misgivings 
were entertained latterly respecting the solidity of the struc- 
ture, and the official commissioned to inspect it reported it to 
be somewhat insecure, especially if overfilled. Whether or not 
this contingency occurred is at present undetermined ; but 
on the dismal morning of Noy. 6, in the darkness of 
five o'clock, a sudden, rushing, thundering noise was 
heard, and down came the waters of the reservoir, breaking 
down all barriers, ploughing up broad spaces of vineyard, 
snapping aged walnut-trees, slicing their way through inter- 
vening cottages and hamlets, shaking down solid walls, 
tossing the unhappy residents out of their beds and burying 
them under earth, stones, and mud, three métres deep. 
Sweeping down some of the main thoroughfares of Montreux, 
it poured into the lake, narrowly shaving the well-known 
Hétel du Cygne and the German Protestant church. When 
our Correspondent visited the scene of this disaster he was 
impressed with the wonderful escape the town had made. But for 
the railway, which was itself covered with rubble and mud, 
and for some massive intervening walls, which diverted the 
raging waters, all the front houses of Montreux to the west 
might have been demolished in an instant. 

The authorities seem to have exerted themselves laudably 
to repair the disaster. The railway was rapidly restored for 
traffic, and masses of large stones, gravel, and mud were ca: 
from the main street ; but there are still Hee piles of stones, 
brought down by this water avalanche, while many of the gut 
houses threaten speedy collapse, if not promptly removed. 
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ee MUSIC. 
oe important addition has been made to musical activity in 
en by the resumption of the Monday Popular Concerts, 
eS ich entered on their thirty-first season on Nov. 12. 
nee ieee attendance at St. James's Hall proved—as on 
femme . ormer occasions—the strong hold which these per- 
retire ga have taken on the London musical public. Their 
ea ge “ = anxiously expected as their temporary cess- 
meretrici widely regretted. In the midst of much that is 
corkestey tag London music, these concerts serve as wholesome 
masters in’ y excellent performances of works by the great 
in a form of composition free from all admixture 
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SKETCHES AT A FREE LIBRARY. 


of the ad captandum vulgus. In addition to compositions 
that have taken rank as classics, the programmes occasionally 
offer examples of contemporary productions, so as to afford 
opportunities for judging of the progress, or otherwise, of 
creative musical power. In recent seasons the introduction of 
novelties has, wisely, been somewhat restricted—but few of 
these being found to stand the test of repetition ; while the 
number of established masterpieces that will bear unlimited 
rehearing is almost beyond reckoning. The programme of the 
opening night of the new season was of sterling interest. 
Beethoven's Third Rasoumowski Quartet, led by Madame 
Néruda (Lady Hallé), in association with Mr. L. Ries, 
Herr Straus, and Signor Piatti, and Schumann's pianoforte 
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trio in D minor, respectively opened and closed the concert; 
the other instrumental pieces of the evening having included 
three charming movements by Dr. A. C. Mackenzie (from his 
Op. 37) for violin, with pianoforte accompaniment. Miss 
Fanny Davies was the solo pianist, her chief performance 
having been in Beethoven's series of variations in E flat, 
in a theme from his “ Eroica” symphony. ‘These were very 
artistically rendered by the young lady pianist, who also 
sustained the principal part in Schumann’s trio. The names 
of the executants in each ease sufficiently indicate the merits 
of the performances. The vocalist was Miss Liza Lehmann, 
who sang Bach's air, “ Willst du Mein Herz?” and two songs 
of her own composition, with much refinement. 
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THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY: THE BOW RIVER VALLEY, FROM BANFF. 


SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. MELTON PRIOR. 
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FORE PART OF THE TRAIN, FALLEN OVER THE LEFT-HAND SIDE OF THE EMBANKMENT. 
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CAPTURED EAST AFRICAN SLAVES AT ADEN. 
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THE PARNELL INQUIRY COMMISSION, 
Our Artist has made further Sketches in the Court of Inquiry 
held by the three Judges, Sir James Hannen, Mr. Justice Day, 
and Mr. Justice A. L. Smith, the Special Commissioners 
appointed under an Act of Parliament to investigate the 
“ charges and allegations” set forth by the Zimes against Mr. 
Parnell and other Irish members of Parliament connected 
with the Irish Land League and the Irish National League. 
The proceedings on Thursday and Friday, Nov. 8 and 
Noy. 9, were of painful interest, from the appearance as 
witnesses of several widows whose husbands were murdered 
by the “Moonlighters” and other agents of the system 
of agrarian terrorism, and whose sad tales were heard with 
deep sympathy. One was Mrs. J. H. Blake, of Rathville, 
near Loughrea, Galway, wife of the agent of Lord Clanricarde, 
killed in her presence on June 29, 1882; she described how 
three shots were fired, wounding herself and a servant, and 
killing Mr. Blake, on the car, and how he lay dead on the 
road, weltering in his blood, while the people refused to help 
her. The portraits of three other victims’ widows, Mrs. 
Connors and Mrs. Dempsey, whose cases have been noticed, 
and Mrs. Lyden, whose case was again referred to in the 
examinations of other witnesses on Tuesday, Nov. 13, will be 
found among our Sketches; Lyden was shot, by order of a 
Land League meeting, for herding cattle on a farm from 
which a tenant had been evicted. We have not space to 
describe the evidence given by the numerous witnesses, 
including three “ boycotted ” landlords, a sergeant and several 
constables of the Royal Irish Constabulary, and some farmers 
and labourers, who had acted with the Land Leaguers or the 
Fenians, besides Mr. Chester Ives, the special correspondent of 
the New York Herald, who was mentioned last week. 


THE RAILWAY ACCIDENT TO -THE 
EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 

The accident that occurred on Oct. 29, near Borki, in South 
Russia, to the Imperial special train by which the Emperor and 
Empress, with their children, were travelling homeward from 
the provinces around the Sea of Azov, was related last week. 
It occasioned the loss of nearly a dozen lives, and thirty or 
forty persons were seriously injured, but their Imperial 
Majesties and the members of their family were unhurt. Two 
further Illustrations of this disaster are now presented. One 
is a view of several of the carriages fallen over the left-hand 
side of the embankment, with a piece of the rail twisted into 
a sharp curye and lifted above the bed of the railway. The 
carriages seen in this Sketch are those of Baron Possiet, the 
Minister of ‘ Ways and Communications ” (including railways), 
the van conveying workmen and materials for repairs to the 
train, if needful ; the van containing the electric light appa- 
ratus for the train, with some of the luggage: these carriages 
preceded the two engines, which were placed together in the 
middle of the train. One of the engines, decorated with 
branches of trees and wreaths of foliage, is seen in this 
Sketch, thrown off the rails, with an engine-tender 
behind it. The remaining portion of the train is delineated 
in the second Sketch; it begins with the other engine and 
tender ; there is a van with electric wires, a locksmith’s work- 
shop van, a travelling kitchen, a buffet for refreshments, a 
dining-saloon (in which the Emperor and Empress were at the 
time), and last came the saloon carriage for the Imperial 
Princes and Princesses, the saloon carriage for the Emperor 
and Empress, and one for the Czarewitch. Some of these 
carriages, it will be seen, were thrown off the rails, and partly 
down the embankment, while others continued in their right 
position, which may have been owing to their weight. They 
did not get lifted on the top of each other, as happens so often 
in these disasters. But there is no doubt that the rails, which 
were in bad repair, gave way at first under the carriage of the 
Minister of State who was officially responsible for the 
management of all the railways in Russia; and Baron 
Possiet. as well as the director of this particular line, has 
incurred the penalty of dismissal. The Emperor and Empress 
exerted themselves personally on the spot, with great zeal and 
tenderness, in the relief of their unfortunate fellow-pas- 
sengers maimed or crushed by this accident; and their 
Majesties have taken care to provide for those left destitute 
among the families of the persons killed. 


A LITERARY LODGE OF FREEMASONS. 

On Thursday, Nov. 8, being the festival of the “Quatuor 
Coronati,” or Four Holy Crowned Martyrs, in the Roman 
Calendar, the lodge of that name, under the registry of the 
Grand Lodge of England, met at Freemasons’ Hall, for the 
purpose of installing the new Master and inducting the other 
office-bearers. The Master-elect, who was Mr. William Simp- 
son, the well-known Special Artist of The Illustrated London 
News, was duly placed in the chair of King Solomon, by the 
retiring Master, Mr. R. F. Gould, and afterwards invested his 
subordinate officers. The lodge of the ‘ Quatuor Coronati,” 
which takes its name from the legendary saints of the build- 
ing trades, was established in 1884; but owing to its first 
Master, Sir Charles Warren, having been sent to South Africa 
on military duty at the close of that year, the actual com- 
mencement of its Masonic labours only dates from January, 
1886. The object of the founders was to provide a centre and 
bond of union for students of Freemasonry, and its progress 
has already far outstripped the modest expectations of the 
little band of authors and artists, for whose fraternal asso- 
ciation it was called into existence. At the.end of the first 
year of real work it was decided to establish, under the name 
of the “ Correspondence Circle,” a literary society, in close and 
intimate connection with the lodge. The numbers of the 
association have increased from 155 to nearly 450 in the past 
twelyemonth. No persons are admitted to the full member- 
ship of the lodge without a literary or an artistic qualification, 
but this restriction does not: extend to the outer or “ corre- 
spondence” circle. Papers are read at all the meetings, which 
are printed in the “ Transactions” of the lodge. The * Quatuor 
Coronati” have an admirable treasurer in Mr. Walter Besant, 
and Mr. G, W. Speth is the indefatigable secretary. 


Miss Amelia B. Edwards has been lecturing on Ancient 
Egypt in the Midlands, in the North of England, and in 
Scotland. : 

Mr. John Boyd has been elected Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 
in room of Sir Thomas Clerk, who retired at the close of the 
three years’ term of office. Mr. Boyd has been a member of 
the Council for about twenty-five years, and has filled .the 
offices of bailie and treasurer. 

The Glasgow International Exhibition was closed on Satur- 
day, Nov. 10, the total number of visitors on the closing day 
being 117,90]. Since the Exhibition was opened, on May 8, 
by the Prince and Princess of Wales, the visitors have numbered 
five million and three-quarters. A sum of £120,000 was taken 
at the gates, besides £45,000 drawn from season-tickets. There 
is a surplus of £40,000, which will probably be used for 
promoting art and science in Glasgow. : 
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“MANY A SLIP BETWEEN THE CUP AND 
THE LIP.” 

The experience of most of us has often confirmed the truth of 
this proverb among the various unforeseen accidents besetting 
ail human plans and hopes. It is not uncommon to see the 
simplest and most innocent purposes suddenly disappointed, 
and frequently by the unjust intervention of marauders or 
defrauders seizing that which is just about to be rightfully 
bestowed on another. This is the temporary misfortune of the 
child’s favourite dog, with his saucer of milk which is un- 
happily broken, and its. contents greedily lapped up by two 
canine intruders, leaving the child, as well as the bereaved pet 
Doggy, to mourn over its loss. They have not sufficient 
courage or strength to drive away those unlicensed devourers 
of the spilt milk, which might otherwise serve the turn in 
spite of the ruin of the saucer. The child may, perhaps, be 
also in some fear of disgrace, on returning to the house, for 
carelessness in the use of a fragile vessel which was of greater 
value than the milk, But it is to be hoped that the kitchen or 
dairy store can yet supply a fresh allowance, under safer 
guardianship, to satisfy the lav7ful wants of the dog for which 
this customary benefit was properly intended. 


OBITUARY. 
THE EARL OF LUCAN. 

Field. Marshal Sir George Charles Bingham, third Earl of 
Lucan,Baron Lucan 
of Castlebar, and a 
Baronet of Nova 
Scotia, Colonel 1st 
Life Guards, Lord 
Lieutenant of Mayo, 
a _ Representative 
Peer, died Noy. 10, 
% in his eighty-ninth 
year. He was eldest 
son of Richard, 
second Earl, by Lady 
Elizabeth Belasyse, 
his wife, daughter 
and co-heir of the last Earl of Fauconberg. He entered the 
Army in 1816, and attained the rank of Major-General in 1851. 
In the Crimean War he commanded the Cavalry Brigade, and 
received several distinctions, viz.: Medal with four clasps, 
the Grand Cross of the Bath, the Legion of Honour, the 
Medjidieh, &c. He became Lieutenant-General in 1858, General 
in 1865, and Field Marshal in. 1887. His Lordship married, 
June 29, 1829, Lady Anne Brudenell, daughter of the sixth 
Earl of Cardigan, and by her (who died April 2, 1877) had 
issue, two sons and four daughters. The eldest son, George, 
Lord. Bingham (born in 1830, and married to Lady. Cecilia 
Catherine, youngest daughter of the fifth Duke of Richmond, 
K.G.), sueceeds as fourth Earl of Lucan. 

We give a Portrait of the late Earl of Lucan, from a photo- 
graph by Messrs. Maull and Fox. 


MR. COMPTON FERRERS. 

Mr. Compton Gerard Ferrers, male representative of the great 
house of Ferrers, and senior coheir of the barony of Ferrers of 
Chartley, died on Noy. 6 at 78, Cadogan-place. He was born, 
May 12, 1818, the third son of the late Mr. Edward Ferrers, of 
Baddesley Clinton, in the county of Warwick, by Lady Harriet 
Anne, his wife, second daughter, and eventual coheiress of 
George, second Marquis Townshend and sixteenth Lord Ferrers 
of Chartley. He succeeded his brother, Marmion Edward 
Ferrers, of Baddesley Clinton, in 1884. 


HON. MRS. CAULFEILD. 

Hon. Annette Caulfeild, younger daughter of Richard, third 
Lord Castlemaine, and wife of Colonel James Alfred Caulfeild, 
of Drumeairne, county Tyrone, Comptroller of the Household 
of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, died at Dublin Castle on 
Noy. 10. The death of this estimable lady is deeply deplored. 
Her marriage was on Feb. 2, 1858, and its issue one daughter, 
Constance Elizabeth, now Countess of Ranfurly. 


We have also to record the deaths of — 

The Rev. James Campbell Home, A.M., for forty years 
Vicar of Rawcliffe, Lancashire, recently, at Chester. 

Mr. Arthur Willmore, landscape engraver, on Noy. 3, aged 
seventy-four. He was one of the last and best of our line- 
engravers. 


The Palestine Exploration Fund Committee have just 
received the sum of £500, left to them by the will of the late 
Robert Mackay Smith, Esq., of 4, Belleyue-crescent, Edinburgh. 

Two stained glass windows (executed by Warrington and 
Co.) have been placed in Lancaster parish church as a memorial 
to the late Mr. J. P. Chamberlain Starkie. 

The Royal Geographical Society opened their winter session 
on Noy. 12, when Mr. H. H. Johnston, Vice-Consul for the Oil 
Rivers District, read a paper on the Niger Delta, which was 
illustrated by numerous dissolving views. 4 

At a conference of the National Fruit-Growers’ League, 
held in the Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street, on Nov. 12, a 
resolution was unanimously adopted calling upon the Govern- 
ment to give facilities for the establishment of small fruit 
gardens. 

Two important meetings were held on Nov. 12 in the East 
of London—one at the Limehouse Townhall, presided over by 
the Archbishop of York; and the other at St. Bartholomew's 


-Hall, Dalston Junction, under the presidency of the Arch- 


bishop of Canterbury—in support of the missions of East 
London. ‘The necessity of increased activity in religious work 
among the poor of the district, and the importance of enlisting 
lay assistance were strongly urged by the various speakers, 
who included, as well as the two Archbishops, the Bishops of 
Wakefield and Bedford. 

An important addition is about to be made to the biblio- 
graphy of wood-engraving by Mr. W. J. Linton. who is pre- 
paring a work to be entitled “The Masters of Wood-Engraving,” 
and which purposes to occupy new ground. While giving an 
ample account of the books in which wood-engraving has 
been used, and carefully sifting old judgments through 
technical knowledge, it also undertakes a history of the art by 
exhibiting the choicest works from the earliest times. To 
accomplish thic purpose the Library and Print-rcom of the 


‘British Museum have been thoroughly searched for the purest 


impressions, from which photographs have been taken for re- 
production by the best faesimile processes. To these will be 
added copies from unique proofs in the author's possession, the 
whole forming a collection hitherto unattempted. It will be 
limited to an edition of 500 copies, signed and numbered, 
issued to subscribers only. A further edition, on larger paper, 
of 106 copies, will include such large works as Diirer’s 
“Triumphal Car of Maximilian.” As Mr. Linton is himself 
one of the “Masters of Wood-Engraving,” and also an accom- 
plished author, the work cannot fail to be of the highest valuo 
and interest. 


THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY: BANFF 


Our description of the line which crosses the wh 

North America, from the Atlantic ports to the Peik at 
British territory, left off at Calgary, of which new ‘tow < 
Sketch by our Special Artist, Mr. Melton Prior, was published 
last week, along with those of other places, in Manitoba Pe 
on Lake Nipissing, in the long journey westward from Ottaw 
and from Montreal. The next place deserving of notice after 
Calgary, is Banff, situated on the eastern side of the Rock 
Mountains and forming the station for the Canadian National 
Park. This place abounds in medicinal springs, and j 
addition to the cottages and small hostelries that now exint, 
the railway company is building a very large and well. 
appointed hotel, which will offer first-class accommodation. 
The National Park is 260 square miles in extent, embraces 
every variety of scenery, and is made accessible by numerous 
roads and bridle-paths, constructed by the Government at large 
expense. The rivers and lakes are full of fish, and the forests 
of game. The average altitude of the valley, which fills most 
of the park, is 4500 feet, and roads have been built northward 
to Devil's Lake, a very deep piece of water, hemmed in by 
precipitous cliffs, and by the Devil’s Head, an immense and 
abrupt peak. so lofty as to be seen far out upon the eastern 
plains, towering above all the other mountains in its neigh. 
bourhood. 

Banff is 4200 ft. above the sea, but nestled among moun- 
tains rising over 5000 ft. above the hotel, often with snow on 
their summits and far down the sides of the deep gorges. The 
sanitarium is on the bank of the Bow River, a stream over 
400 ft. wide, of crystal clearness, slightly whitened by glacier 
water. This river under the hotel breaks through walls of 
rock 200 ft. high, forming a succession of cascades or rapids 
60 ft. in fall, within 140 yards. The views of the snow-claq 
mountains, the river, the cascades, and whirling pool below 
makes the situation of the hotel one of the finest ever seen, 
Trout abound in the river of all angling sizes. A lake-trout 
was brought in from Devil’s Lake, twelve miles off, weighing 
forty-three pounds. We shall give several Illustrations of the 
Hot Springs and Sanitarium at Banff. 
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CAPTURE OF SLAVE-DHOWS NEAR ADEN, 


The Arab slave trade on the East Coast of Africa is now 
exciting the attention of several European Governments. We 
are indebted to Mr. Herbert E. Dudley for a Sketch of a scene 
at Aden, consequent on the activity of a British cruiser, H.M.S. 
Osprey, sloop, Commander E. Gissing. On Sept. 15, while ona 
cruise, the Osprey sighted Mocha, and boarded a small dhow 
that had been sent from Assab Bay by the Italians to Mocha, 
for fruit. She then stood up the coast to the north until 
night, when she turned round and came down slowly, at a 
distance of about eight miles from the land. At daybreak next 
morning, the Osprey sighted three dhows ahead, and immedi- 
ately went in pursuit of them. On getting within range, a gun 
was fired from the sloop as a signal to the dhows to stop and 
submit to examination. No notice was taken of this; but 
the dhows crowded on more sail and endeavoured to 
escape. A well-aimed shot at the mast of the largest of the 
three dhows speedily brought her up. By this time the other 
two dhows were nearly a mile ahead and widely separated, so 
that the capture of both was by no means easy. But a fortu- 
nate shot through the sail of the nearest resulted in her soon 
being made a prisoner ; then the Osprey went in pursuit of the 
third dhow, and eventually captured her. Taking the last two 
in tow, her Majesty's sloop steamed back to the first of the 


‘dhows. On search being made it was found that the three dhows 


contained over two hundred slaves, male and female, the larger 
proportion being Christians from Abyssinia. The prizes were 
towed to Aden, where the vessels were condemned and the 
slaves were taken charge of by the authorities. 


The Duke-of Wellington has consented to become a vice- 
president of the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital. 

On the evening of Noy. 10 the first through express-train 
from Paris arrived at Constantinople. 

An exhibition of the iron and metal trades is open at the 
Agricultural Hall, Islington. 

Sir Charles Warren has resigned the Chief Commissioner- 
ship of the Metropolitan Police, to which he was appointed in 
March, 1886, in succession to Sir Edmund Henderson. 

During October the officers of the Fishmongers’ Company 
seized and destroyed at Billingsgate and on board boats lying 
off that place 76 tons 6 ewt. of fish as unfit for human food. 

Lord Lytton, who was elected about a year ago to the Office 
of Lord Rector of Glasgow University, delivered his rectorial 
address on Nov. 9. The subject was the principles of action 
with which Diplomacy was concerned, and his Lordship said 
that never within his recollection had the peace of Europe 
been maintained under conditions more onerous than those 
which now imposed upon its leading States an unrelaxed 
development of the machinery of war. Five Continental 
Powers maintained 12,000,000 of fighting men, costing annually 
112,000,000 sterling. War was, therefore, sudden and gigantic, 
having decisive and far-reaching results. Therefore our safety 
depended upon prudent moderation in our international 
relations. 

The resumption of Mr. John Boosey’s “London Ballad 
Concerts” at St. James’s Hall, on Nov. 21, will be welcome to 
the many who appreciate excellent performances of vocal 
music—solo and choral—interspersed with violin or pianoforte 
pieces, rendered by eminent artists. 

The opening concert of the Royal Choral Society at the 
Royal Albert Hall (the inauguration of the eighteenth season 
of the institution originally known as the Royal Albert Hall 
Choral Society) has already been briefly mentioned. Mozart's 
sacred masterpiece. the expiring effort of his genius, the im- 
mortal “Requiem,” and Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” were, a8 
already said, the works performed on the occasion referred to. 
It would be scarcely possible to find two compositions, each a 
productjon of high genius, more opposite in style and treat- 
ment. Elevated sublimity is the prevailing characteristic of 
Mozart's work, while the other is conceived in a more florid 
style of luxuriant melody in consonance with the most 
sensuous nature of the surroundings of the Roman Catholic 
service, to which, indeed, both compositions belong. The 
vocalists at the concert now referred to were, in the “ Requiem, 
Madame Albani, Madame Scalchi, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Signor 
Del Puente; the first and third of whom were especially 
efficient ; the same praise being due to the same artists for 
their performance in the “Stabat,” the co-operation of 
Madame Scalchi in which—particularly her share with 
Madame Albani, in the duet “ Quis est homo ”—having resul 
in a remarkably fine rendering, on both parts, of that beautiful 
movement. Another specialty was the magnificent singing ° 
Mr. E. Lloyd in the tenor solo, “Cujus animam.” Mr. }. 
Hilton was very efficient in the bass music of the “ Stabat. 
The choral performances throughout the evening were of the 
same exceptionally high character as heretofore. Mr. Barnby 
conducted, and Mr. W. Hodge presided ably at the organ. 
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8. Dominick Barry, R.L.C, 


7, Con Hagner, 


3, Constable Walsh, R.LC. 
4, Captain Plunkett. 


5. District-Inspector Bell, 


6. Magistrate Burke. 


1, White, a voluble Witness, 
2, Constable Bolgen, R.LC. 


9. The “New York Herald.” 


SOME OF THE WITNESSES. 


SKETCHES AT THE PARNELL INQUIRY COMMISSION COURT: 
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1. Mr. Lewis, a Boycotted Landlord. 4, Pat Small. 7. Kerrigan. 9. John Rafferty. 12, Mrs, Connors 15. Bridget Kerrigan. 
2. Mr. Botterill, another Boycotted Landlord. 5. Mike Corless, 8. Mr. Lambert, another Boycotted 10. Connolly, 13. Mrs. Dempsey > Victims’ Widows. 16. Tom Connair. 
3. Sergeant Kidd, R,LC. 6. Mike Leonard. - Landlord. 11. Sergeant Butler, R.LC. 14. Mrs, Lyden 


SKETCHES AT THE PARNELL INQUIRY COMMISSION COURT: SOME OF THE WITNESSES. 
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OUR DESERTED VILLAGE. 
Cooped up in London, with the duli, dead leaves drifting about 
the melancholy squares ; with no kindly sun putting in an 
appearance until long after midday ; with a dense canopy of grey 
mist overhead and the wood pavement greasy with black mud 
underfoot, how should anyone know of the turquoise-blue sky, 
of the exhilarating atmosphere, of the quiet. waveless sea, the 
leaves, the flowers, and the delicious restfulness that prevail 
in our deserted village? No; we are not at the Riviera, or in 
Devonshire, or in the Isle of Wight: it is not even mid- 
simmer, or mid-autumn, and we have long since passed 
the little summer of St. Martin ; but here I-am, on a lovely 
November morning, sitting writing at an open window—the 
sun shining brilliantly, the sea sparkling, the birds singing in 
the green plantation bordering the cliff over the way, the 
place surely one of the healthiest in all England—the distance 
an easy two hours from Holborn Viaduct. You will never 
believe it when I tell you that our deserted village is within a 
stone’s throw of merry Margate; that it nestles down in a 
secluded corner of the Island of Thanet; and that now, just 
because the season is over, because the accepted holiday-time 
is past—though spring never gave such soft breezes, or sum- 
mer such sun, or autumn such beauty of foliage—the place 
is as silent as the grave, the cliffs are as deserted as the 
Island of Sark, and the streets as empty as those of ancient 
Sandwich round the corner of this white-cliffed coast. Never 
yet this year has the sea been warmer or more tempting 
to the bather; the grass on the lawns of hotels and 
bungalows is as smooth and undisturbed still as if it had 
been gone over religiously by the garden-roller; but the tennis- 
nets have been taken up and the players have gone home. The 
weather is far more suitable for cricket now than it ever was 
in the past disastrous summer, with its storms and torrents of 
rain ; and the boys, if they had their own way, would soon 
pitch the wickets again in the green fields and grassy 
commons, and reserve football and hockey for the winter of 
the future, when there is a grip of frost in the air and the east 
wind has some bluster in it. 

A sense of life and exhilaration pervades the place. A sunny 
s nile comes into the pale wan face of the invalid, who is wheeled 
out every morning to enjoy the sunshine among the arbutus 
and laurustinus that have been planted in warm dells on the 
sea-front; the girls—a few of them are still left—toss aside 
their furs and capes and boas with disgust, and loathing, as 
they settle down in easy corners, in glass shelters, or oa expcsel 
benches to enjoy the companionship of an interesting novel 
or a lady’s newspaper; and only to-day, as I was pottering 
about the pretty shops that abound at the seaside, a youngster 
rushed past me at full speed, racing like a young greyhound, 
so overflowing with the delicious air and the sense of life that 
he shouted to himself as he passed by, “ BysJove, isn’t this 
bracing!” Luckily, our celebrate] Mr. Jackson, the dandy 
horseman who wears a white hat and a rose in his button-hole 
in honour of this exemplary autumn. does not close his stables 
or curtail his establishment because November has come and it 
is currently supposed that the gaiety of the year is over. Not 
a bit of it. He does not follow the lead of the bathing- 
machine proprietors, or the boatmen, or the owner of the sea 
and swimming baths; he takes his cue from the sunshine and 
the glorious winter weather, and personally provides the only 
excitement that is now known in our village. If the men do 
not think it worth while to come down and follow the Thanet 
harriers, and honestly think it is too hot for hunting when an 
overcoat is an incumbrance, the girls are ready to trot over to 
Minster, or make headway for Herne Bay or the Reculvers, 
or gallop past the pretty farm-houses on the road to the 
romantic Ville of Sarre; and there is always a smart dog-cart 
ora light buggy ready for an expedition, should anyone want 
it, to visit distant Canterbury, lunch at the Rose Inn, and so 
home in the lovely light of a primrose and orange sunset. 

If you have not guessed where our village is. or what it is, 
or all about it, you may just as well know. Founded some 
years ago by a celebrated doctor, this neighbour of the most 
rollicking seaside resort in all England, as much a stranger to 
jetties, and halls-by-the-sea, and sing-songs and music-hall 
freedom and such-like fun ascne place can be from another, 
as pretty as a child’s box of Dutch toys, and as soothing as 
Clovelly, this charming hamlet known as “ Westgate-on-Sea ” 
is surely the haven of rest for those who work with the brain 
and desire occasionally to purge the lungs from the smoke 
and the dirt that life in modern London inevitably provides 
them with in black abundance. I have seen Westgate grow 
and grow from a row of bungalows into the compact little 
colony that now fronts the healthiest sea-board thas can be 
found “round about the islands.” Long before Westgate was 
the place it now is—long before Royal Academicians cime 
down here to build studios in a north light that makes them 
chuckle over their friends who pride themselves on the purity 
of Hampstead, Kensington, Campden Hill, and St. John’s Wood ; 
long before great men of science, astronomers, and authorities 
learned on that heavenly body, the sun, left Wimbledon 
and London in despair, and chose Westgate as a fitting 
spot to put up their big telescopes and pursue their observa- 
tions without an intervening obstacle of foul fog and coal 
smoke, I knew something of the origin of “ bungalow-land”; 
but the wildest enthusiasts who knew Westgate, then in its 
primitive state, could scarcely have believed that the idea of 
its founders would have been so faithfully followed even to 
completion. Why is it that I am always so reminded of a 
child’s box of toys when I wander about this pretty collection 
of fantastic villas, white wooden balconies, olive-green barge- 
boards, fanciful finials, and odd graceful architectural devices 
with which Westgate abounds? Out of Holland there is surely 
n» cleaner place in the wide world. The balconies and gates 
and red tiles and white window-sashes look as if they were 
carefully washed with. soap-and-water every morning. The 
shops might have been constructed for an elaborate doll’s- 
house. An edict seems to have gone forth that no inhabitant 
may leave scraps of paper blowing about the white streets 
under pain of banishment. All the wandering leaves are 
swept upso as not to make any litter on the spotless roads. 
And now, to make all complete, they have planted a doll’s- 
shrubbery, with ornamental paths, and undulating dells, and 
in-and-ous corners, and leafy surprises, where it will be warm 
and sheltered in mid-winter, even if the north-east wind blows 
hurricanes hard over the village of villas. 

Westgate, like every other seaside resort, has its times and 
its seasons. Summer sends up its prices to extravagant sums ; 
winter reduces them to zero. But how is it, I wonder, that 
people who can afford to be luxurious pack up their traps and 
are off to the sanitary-doubtful Riviera—with its wearisome 
journey, itsfalse fashion.and its occasionally murderous winds— 
when, on such a past October, and at the beginning of such a 
lovely November, they can find, but two hours’ from London, 
warm blue mornings, mellow and yellow afternoons, and soft 
purple nights, that cheer the depressed, and give animation to 
the most jaded spirit? In the morning, a bath of sunshine; 
in the afternoon, a ramble among the homesteads ; at night, a 
rest that can only be obtained when the roar of restless London 
is miles away, and nothing is heard but the low music of ever- 
lasting wayes upon the sandy shore ! Cc. 8, 
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“AFTER THE BATTLE.” 


The war between France and Germany, eighteen years ago, 
left memories of stirring actions, and of sadness. of death, of 
suffering, and of desolation, in so many hearts of both nations, 
that it is natural still to meet with the works of foreign 
painters representing scenes occasioned by that great military 
contest. A pathetic effect is that rendered by M. Michel, in 
the picture of a quiet woodland nook in the grounds of a 
rural mansion, where a dead soldier lies, alone and unheeded, 
having been slain in one of the pursuing skirmishes that are 
apt to follow a desperate defeat, the body of troops to which he 
belonged having been scattered for miles over the country, and 
some of them, in all likelihood, slaughtered or left wounded 
on the roads or in the fields. Warlike pride may be rebuked 
by the sight of such a pitiful relic of mortality, abandoned 
in the silent evening hour, when the fury of combat 


has passed; a thought of sympathy may be given to his- 


parents and friends in a distant village, who will long be 
awaiting news of one whom they loved. They will, in all 
likelihood, never receive an exact account of the manner and 
the place in which he fell ; only that his comrades lost sight 
of him, and that his fate could scarcely be doubtful. Such 
sorrowful examples are to be multiplied by tens of thousands 
in a campaign of a few weeks ; the sum of them, added to the 
huge carnage of celebrated battle-fields, makes up the tale of 
reputed glory, to the renown of Princes, Statesmen, and 
Generals, to the misery of the people, and to the exhaustion 
of the resources of peaceful industry by the cost of immense 
armies maintained for political rivalry and ambition. 


LORD MAYOR'S DAY. 


The Civie procession, on the installation of the Lord Mayor, 
was this year of small proportions, and there was less crowding 
in the streets than usual, His Lordship was presented by the 
Recorder to the Lord Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Cave, and Mr. 
Justice Grantham. Lord Coleridge heartily welcomed Alder- 
man Whitehead, the new Chief Magistrate of London, in the 
name of the Judges. The Lord Chief Justice remarked that 
the Courts of Law and the Courts of the City of London had 
been legally severed ; but he expressed an earnest hope that 
the good feeling which had so long subsisted between the 
Judges and the Corporation would remain as firm and 
unbroken as ever. 

Lord Salisbury was the principal speaker at the banquet 
which was given at the Guildhall in the evening. After 
remarking that Parliament had been compelled to sit on Lord 
Mayor’s Day for the finishing of its ordinary business, he 
alluded to the approaching elections to the County Councils, a 
great experiment, which could only be successful by the 
leaders of the community bringing labour and intelligence to 
the work. With respect to foreign affairs, there was not, on 
the surface, much to notice. All those who were charged with 
the duty of ruling in Europe had an earnest desire to keep the 
peace. A European war was a terrible hazard, and there was a 
general impression that in the midst of so much preparation as 
was exhibited on the Continent, England must not remain 
unprepared. 

Some 3000 of the poorest inhabitants of Whitechapel were, 
throngh the generosity of the Lord Mayor (Mr. Alderman 
Whitehead) and several influential residents at the East-End, 
invited to the Great Assembly Hall, Mile End-road, where they 
were liberally regaled with a meat tea, and where a mis- 
cellaneous entertainment had been provided for them. The 
Lord Mayor sent £100 towards defraying the cost, while Mr. 
Sheriff Newton contributed £50. 


HEALTH OF THE PORT OF LONDON. 
A report upon the sanitary condition of the Port of London 
during the six months ending June 30, 1888, has recently been 
presented to the Corporation by Dr. Collingridge, the medical 
oflicer of health for the port. During the half-year 9693 
vessels have been visited, and of these 8524 carried the British 
flag ; the next nationality in point of numbers being the 
Scandinavian, with a total of 422. By far the larger 
number of these vessels were found to be in a satisfactory 
sanitary condition, and in only 676, or 6-9 per cent, was it 
necessary to order cleansing to be carried out. The report con- 
tains a detailed account of an outbreak of scarlet fever on 


the London School Board training-ship Shaftesbury (during - 


which sixteen cases were removed therefrom to the Port Sani- 
tary Hospital), and suggests some important precautionary 
measures for the future health of the ship. Dr. Collingridge 
calls attention to the imperfect hospital provision at Graves- 
end. “The existing wards, excellently constructed as they 
are, do not give sufficient accommodation for the separa- 
tion of different varieties of disease.” He urges that it is 
wrong to place smallpox under the same roof as any other 
disease, and that it is absolutely necessary that another ward 
should be erected at a safe distance, to be used for smallpox 
patients only. The total amount of mutton condemned 
during the half-year amounts to 73,3014 stone, being 1-4 per 
cent of the whole importation through the docks. Of 
beef, only 512 sides were condemned ; 371 canal-boats have 
been inspected, and these, although registered for a population 
of 1348, carried only 952 persons on board. ‘The report makes 
mention of improvements made in the sanitary condition of 
Canvey Island, and attention is called to the need of a good 
artesian well for public use. During the half-year the Port 
Sanitary Hospital received twenty-three cases, 


Mr. J. Broughton Edge has been appointed Judge of 
County Courts, Cireuit No. 58, in Devonshire. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has become a benefactor of 
the Clergy Pensions Institution, Mowbray House, by con- 
tributing £100 to the Augmentation Fund.—lord Grimthorpe, 
Mr. W. H. Smith, M.P., and Mr. Henry Hucks Gibbs have 
made similar contributions. 

At the weekly meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
on Noy. 9, Lord Magheramorne was, for the last time, elected 
chairman of the board, and said he would do his best to hand 
over the government of the metropolis to the new County 
Council with their organisation in good working order. 

The first meeting of the Royal Botanic Society since the 
recess was held on Noy. 10; Mr. J. P. Gassiott, vice-president, 
in the chair. Among other exhibits upon the table were 
plants of abrus precatorus, the so-called ‘ weather - plant.” 
‘The secretary, in explaining the action of the plant, said he 
could not do better than quote the late Michael Faraday, who, 
during a lecture on “ Table-turning,” remarked that effects 
noticed were incorrectly attributed to a certain cause. Thus 
the movement of the table was ascribed to some mesmeric 
influence rather than to the unconscious mechanical act of 
the operators ; and thus the action of the weather-plant was 
put down to atmospheric or other influences at a distance of 
time or place, rather than to that of the immediate habitat in 
which the plant might be at the moment. The behaviour of 
the weather-plants in the society’s gardens varied at one and 
the same time according to the special conditions under which 
they were growing, 
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Children’s hospitals appeal to the best feelings of charity 
With regard to them, there can be no question of whether the 
sufferers should not have provided in health for their own 
hour of need, no fear of encouraging future improvidence 
no suggestion that their illness comes from their own sins or 
follies. The patient eyes of a helpless child in pain are tt 
most touching sight that can meet one’s gaze in this world 
full of sorrow. No skill or care avails always to cure the 
pang, a3 alas! we learn in our own homes by the sight of our 
own loved little ones in sickness. But cure is sometimes, and 
alleviation is generally, within the reach of the healing art; 
and how sad it is to think of thousands of little ones pining 
in pain in wretched homes for want of that aid! % 

The Children’s Hospital in Great Ormond-street, London 
has gained in funds by a special effort made in connection 
with the Queen’s Jubilee. A children’s fund was raised. to be 
applied, under her Majesty's sanction, to the purpose of build. 
ing anew wing. Thesum of £6000 was subscribed, and it js 
to be hoped that a considerable addition to this has been made 
by the happy thought of the Doll Show for its benefit. The 
show was held on Nov. 9 in a tent placed on the piece of 
ground designed for the new wing. Princess Frederica attended 
to distribute the prizes, and there was a large company. 

Dolls had been sent to the exhibition from the far ends of 
the civilised earth—given for the benefit of the charity by 
kind-hearted persons, for the prizes were few, and the exhibits 
were all on sale for the benefit of the hospital. From France 
Germany, Italy, and America contributions had arrived, A 
great many dolls (according to an amusing essay by the 
hon. secretary of the show, Mr. S. Whitford, jun.) are 
manufactured in Germany, the eyes, however, coming from 
Birmingham, where orders are sometimes received for 
£500 worth of eyes at once. The sum spent on preparing 
these tcys is indeed very large; the material used for 
dresses alone in one district of Germany, where all the peasant 
women work at this business, is calculated at £16,000 annually. 
Some of the dolls in the show were very original. The first 
prize was given to an old lady for a most complete doll’s 
wardrobe. There was an Arabian bedstead of considerable 
size, hung with dimity. and dressed with frilled pillow-cases 
and spotless white sheets and counterpane ; even the night- 
dress case was not forgotten. Inside the bed reposed doliy, in 
full toilette de nuit. | Around hung her dresses. There was 
her party dress, or demi-toilette, with front of white lace 
insertion run through with red ribbons and red silk pleated 
back, red shoes, Suéde gloves, and long white cashmere opera 
mantle, trimmed with swan’sdown. There was a full ball- 
dress of pale pink gauze, and there was a walking dress of 
blue cashmere, with a brown cloth jacket, a fur boa, and a 
black straw hat trimmed with brown gauze and ivy ; a parasol, 
a jewel-box, and various articles of underclothing. This com- 
plete trousseau naturally carried off the palm. Another prize 
doll was dressed as a country carter, with a properly made 
linen smockfrock, grey knitted wool stockings, and regular 
“clod-hopper” boots of leather, laced. The nurses’ com- 
petition was for dolls dressed in the various hospital uni- 
forms, and very neat and pretty many of them looked. A 
little girl of eleven, Miss Phipps, won the children’s prize for 
a Bohemian peasant, in red dress and black satin apron ; and 
two other prizes went to dolls all in white, one as a baby in long 
embroidered clothes and the other as one of about three. 

There were much more original dolls than these on some of 
the stalls, however. There was an admirable eighteenth- 
century courtier, dressed entirely in knitted silk garments, which 
were formed with such perfection that the richest of materials 
could not have surpassed it in effect. He had a long-tailed 
brown coat with big and curiously-shaped revers, and trimmed 
round the fronts with a band of gold braid; a long-flapped 
yellow vest embroidered in flowers with green silk; brown 
“smalls” and stockings, a black three-cornered hat, and a 
white tie-wig. A curious couple were “ Darby and Joan,” 
made almost entirely of cotton wool. The faces were of this 
stuff, and it proved ecnriously capable of imitating the lines 
and texture of aged flesh. Joan’s mob cap, white shawl with 
black bands, white apron, and black gown were all of the same 
stuff, the knitting and the pins in her hands alone being 
of any other material, and Darby was similarly constructed. 
A genuine big brown sabot formed a nest for “the old woman 
who lived in a shoe”; a window was cut in the front 
of the toe, and children clustered on the ledge thereof; a 
wooden ladder went up inside from the heel, and swarmed 
with tiny youngsters ; and a tiny doll even looked out of the 
chimney. A Robinson Crusoe was there, all in white fur, cap 
included; and a black lady near him was clothed in the 
brightest of Arabian cottons. Some expensive musical and 
moving dolls were very handsome. Perhaps the best was one 
very smartly dressed in brocaded silk, with pink silk gathered 
front, and holding a basket, the lid of which she slowly lifted 
from time to time as her clockwork moved, when up from out 
of the basket rose and peeped in the most natural fashion the 
head of a tiny white dog, who crouched down again as the lid 
slowly descended once more. A French Marquis, in dove- 
coloured and pink silk, actually smoked away a cigarette, 
which he put to and removed from his lips regularly, hamming 
a tune the while. A model Queen Elizabeth and a large com- 
plement of brides and ladies in Court dress were mixed with 
more ordinary costumes. 

Princess Frederica performed her part in the ceremony 
with much dignity and grace. She is very talland distinguished- 
looking, though unpretending in manner. She was quietly 
bnt well dressed, in a black cashmere gown with moiré Direc- 
toire sides, and a black lace tablier, over which fell a jet girdle 
from the heavily-jetted fitting undervest or plastron of a black 
plush mantle, which was further trimmed with skunk. 
II.R.H.’s bonnet was of red gathered crépe, with aigrette of 
black Chantilly and black and red osprey, and red strings 
fastened with diamond pins. A diamond swallow brooch was 
also pinned into the back of the bonnet, A little boy patient 
presented the Princess with a bouquet, and the prize winners 
were then called up by the Secretary of the hospital to receive 
their awards, after which H.R.H. inspected the stalls. 

It is curious to see how rapidly fashions spread, and how 
ersy it soon becomes to obtain articles demanded by its decrees 
that a short time before were unprocurable. The Directoire 
style of dress carries all before it at present. Every noticeably 
handsome costume szen.is made according toit. The beautiful 
big buttons which it requires are, therefore, now to be obtained 
readily ; cut steel and fancy silver are most popular, but enamel 
and cloth inlaid with silver are also coming into nse. and mother- 
o’-pearl, like old coachman’s buttons, suits light materials. 
Teather boas are another novelty which has been quickly 
adopted. They are composed of what is called “ clipped ostrich 
feather,” which also constitutes a very fashionable edging for 
mantles. They look like what they are: undressed ostrich 
feathers with the tips of the fronds clipped. Bands of this kind 
of trimming encircle hats, whether beneath or above the brim, 
afd occasionally the boa is allowed to take its rise at the back 
of the hat, thence being coiled two or three times round the 
throat. These articles are not expensive—under a guinea each 
for the best quality. FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER. 
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CURIOUS INCIDENT OF STAG-HUNTING. 


The Sketch by Lieutenant C. M. Gomme, R.H.A., represents 
an incident which happened last season while the Ward Union 
Hounds were going to the place where the stag had just been 
uncarted. A hare crossed the road in front of the pack, fol- 
lowed bya couple of greyhounds in close pursuit. The hounds, 
astonished at the novelty of the situation, first turned to look 
at the hare, and then started off in pursuit of the greyhounds ; 
put they were quickly called to order by the huntsman, who at 
once brought them round, and laid them on the line of the 
stay in a very masterly manner. 


ON THE PLEASURES OF BEING POOR. 


In his charming essay on “ Old China,” Charles Lamb repre- 
sents his “cousin” Bridget” (the wmbra or ecidolon which 
stands for his sister Mary) as lamenting, in their latter days 
of competence, the good old times when they were not so rich, 
put, she is sure, considerably happier. “A purchase,” she says, 
«js but a purchase now that we have money enough and to 
spare. Formerly it used to bea triumph. When we coveted 
a cheap luxury (and oh, how much ado I had to get you to 
consent in those times !) we were used to have a debate tivo or 
three days before, and to weigh the for and against, and think 
what we might spare it out of, and what saving we could hit 
upon that should be an equivalent.” These be words of 
wisdom. I, for one, am often inclined to think that the poor 
do not know when they are well off. They are too much given, 
J fear, to uachristianly feelings of envy, malice, and uncharit- 
ableness, because Dives rides in his carriage, and the wife of 
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THE HUNTING SEASON: 


in the shops of Regent-strect or Bond-street—jet they are 
yours to do as you like with—to plan imaginary surprises 
with them for those you love, to expend them in the myriad 
ways your fertile fancy may suggest. 

Meanwhile, you are under no anxiety about their custody. 
All that responsibility is obligingly taken off your shoulders 
by the tradesmen who profess to be their proprietcrs or 
vendors, According to the old Latin proverb, the penniless 
traveller (racuus viator) sings before the thief ; and you may 
Sing the newest song by Stephen Adams or from the last Savoy 
eae without fear of burglar, cracksman, magsman or garotter. 
pie “ gross inefficiency ” of the London police, the defective 
ares of Scotland-yard, the hopeless incapacity of the 
pene: Office—so eloquently demonstrated by the MJurning 

upiter and the Lrening Juno—shall act move you even to a 
eee spasm. You need no “ Griffiths’ Safe,” no “ Chubb’s 
Locks, no electric alarms, no loaded revolvers—you are 
The din happy man ! and may sleep the sleep of the just. 
oe diamonds and the Liberty silks, the gold plate and the 
- tage crystal, the Oriental curtains and the Japanese vases— 
o ers are diligently guarding them, and they will all be on 

OW again to-morrow for your behoof. Such, my friend, is 

C advantage of being poor. ‘ 

wit to quote one of those adages which combine “the 

= sd of many and the wit of one,” you can’t eat your cake 
antiot > it. When a thing is once your own, the pleasure of 
pec ing its possession ceases. Croesus buys the diamond 
the lat and it no longer interests him. You don’t—and have 
wie of daily speculation as to what you will do with it 
Perce Sa when—but as the sentence never completes itself 
sunaee provided with what is virtually an inexhaustible 
that the K pa dacsied! ! I believe the philosophers have decided 
ae preasures of anticipation far surpass those of realis- 
tao 1 Ace @ Man is born rich, or—as brewer, contractor, 

Y-ender, company-projector, and the like—has made 


Dives gets her dresses from Worth ; too much given to hanker 
after riches, though the divine and the moralist are always 
insisting on their inadequacy to make a man happy. They do 
not realise the pleasures of being poor—of course I do not 
mean poor with the poverty that starves in the street and dies 
in the workhouse, but poor as our wealth y neighbours count 
those unfortunates whose yearly income lies within a modest 
three hundred—poor, that is, with the poverty of thousands 
and tens of thousands in this England of ours, who, neverthe- 
less, are not inscribed on any paupers’ list, bub pay rates and 
taxes, and present a decent face to the world. 

One may be allowed to doubt whether the rich ever enjoy 
anything—even their riches. To value a thing sincerely you 
must first have experienced the want of it, and must have 
made some sacrifice to get it; when all the good things of life 
are pourcd out at your feet without any personal effort of 
your own, it is surely impossible to feel any pleasure in their 
ownership. "Lis when your means are as limited as a Gascon’s 
modesty, when you must prune here and pinch there before 
you can venture on the smallest purchase beyond your daily 
regulated expenditure, that you begin to appreciate the joy of 
possession. Kisses given cheaply are held lightly. The school- 
boy who, with the self-denial of a Stoic, saves up a penny a 
week to buy a fearful pocket-knife—with six blades, a cork- 
screw, @ corn-cutter, a button-hook, and a gimlet—learns to 
look upon it with a joy as intense as the young mother fcels 
when first handling her new-born babe—with a joy unknown 
to the man who bids hundreds of pounds for a time-worn 
llzevir, and scribbles in payment a cheque upon his banker. 
Tlere, then, is one of the pleasures of being poor. Almost 
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himself rich, I can’t for the life of me sce what more he can 
be or do. He may grow richer, but the process has no novelty 
in it; whereas your poor man has always something to wait 
for and look forward to—has always the diversion that is to 
be got ont of inventing channels for the expenditure of his 
riches if he ever possess them; and can invariably rely upon 
the resources of his imagination—for which he cannot be too 
thankful, since, when it fails us— 
We know not where is that Promethean torch 

2 That can its light illumine. 

Tt may seem, at first sight, to count against the poor man 
that he has no stately mansion or fair demesne of his own ; 
but then, you see, he can do what he likes with his neighbour's. 
Tle can (in imagination) put in a bow-window where the 
builder has inserted a square one, or add to the dignity of the 
elevation by a (supposititious) row of Corinthian pillars or an 
(ideal) architrave. He may plant an imaginary shrubbery 
where Lucullus has laid out a lawn, and construct a sunny 
terrace where Croesus has built a range of ' bling. He can 
move Timon’s villa (in faney) to another site, and raise a 
luxurious summer-palace on the vacated ground. ‘This 
imaginary kind of architecture costs nothing, and pleases 
immensely. He is free, moreover, to traverse noble parks— 
where the trees spread their leafy boughs to protect him from 
the ardent noon, and the lake shines like a mirror to enchant 
his gaze. and the deer lift their antlered pride to move his 
admiration—with the knowledge that he is much better off 
than their owners; for they cost him neither headache nor 
heartache—not a tremor of anxiety, not a twinge of conscience. 
“The misery of those that are born great!” cries Webster's 
Duchess of Malfi. ‘The happiness of those that live poor!” 
say I. 

"is no hungry relatives hunt you down to wheedle or bully 
you into giving them of your substance ; no expectant heir 
calculates on the possible result of your next “chill” or latest 


everything you acquire brings with it a high satisfaction, 
because it has been acquired slowly and painfully; and 
recalling the efforts you have made of self-denial, patience, 
and perseverance, you naturally invest the acquisition with 
the reflected glory of these most admirable virtues. 

Let us suppose that you take a saunter down Regent-street, 
closely examining the shops as you pass along. What a world 
of speculation immediately opens before you! That diamond 
parure—how it would become your Kate! That Liberty 
silk—just the colour for her mother ! That edition of Tenny- 
son in morocco—how Alice would revel in it! Well, every- 
thing lies at your disposal (in imagination). All the contents 
of all the glittering windows are yours—for the time being ; 
and you may decide to give away this to one friend and that 
to another with an entirely liberal hand—you have no occa- 
sion to stint your gifts when they cost you nothing ; or you 
may compare them in quality and price with any standard 
you choose to set up—there is no possible let or hindrance : 
you are monarch ofall you survey. And the best of it is, that 
you may oceupy exactly the same position, and enjoy the same 
feast of imagination, to-morrow, and the day after, and every 
day ; whereas your rich man can but buy once the thing he 
covets, and there’s an end. Who does not see that the 
advantage lies with you, my friend? Day after day you 
enjoy the pleasures of imagination—of anticiyation; you 
renew them as often as you look in the shop-windows ; you 
see everything in a succession of new lights: you can change 
at will the disposal or distribution of your imaginary gifts, 
and all this without once putting your hand into your pocket, 
Lucky man! Even Croesus could hardly buy up all the wares 
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INCIDENT WITIL THE WARD UNION HOUNDS. 


“fad” in patent nostrums; no philanthropists undermine 
your happiness with proposals for regenerating humanity (at 
your expense) ; obsequious greed fawns not upon you, nor does 
fulsome servility disgust you with your fellow-men. Scandal 
leaves you alone ; gossip does not trifle with your name and 
fame; no “interviewer” drags out of you your secret 
weaknesses. *iis true that at church you are shown into 
the dranghtiest seat, that the churvhwarden eyes you 
with apathy and the pew-opener with suspicion ; but then, 
“the plate” passes you by, or if you drop into it a 
“ drachma,” there are none to comment upon the smallness 
of your alms. When you desire the pleasures of reading, 
there are free libraries at your command. If you wish 
for an evening with the Dramatic Muse, you can hear in 
the gallery as well as in the stalls, or some kind friend may 
send you “an order.” Are you athirst for the Freemasonry of 
Nature? There are green lanes and breezy commons and leafy 
valleys which will admit you without fees or rites of initiation. 
The truth is, the world belongs much more to the poor man 
than tothe rich; and the former holds his much larger*share of 
it with a freedom from tribulation which the latter must surely 
envy. He can say with Horace, “ Mea Virtute me involvo, pro- 
bamque Pauperiem sine dote quero,” and it is good for him to 
be able to say it. So thatif the reader will but consider the 
subject seriously and comprehensively, balancing advantages 
(plus) against disadvantages (minus), I have a conviction that 
he will acknowledge the wisdom of the American millionaire, 
who reco::tly expressed his determination “ not to die rich” ; 
though, by-the-way, I have not heard that Mr. Carnegie is as 
sensible as one would wish him to be of “the pleasures of 
being poor!” W. H. D.-A. 


The Marquis of Salisbury has been elected High Steward 
of Great Yarmouth, in succession to the late Sir E. H. K, 
Lacon, Bart. 
a 
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FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM.* 


BY WALTER BESANT, 


AUTHOR oF “DoroTHY ForstTER,” “CHILDREN OF GIBEON,” 
“THE REVOLT OF MAY,” “KATHARINE REGINA,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
BY THE WATERS OF BABYLON. 


HUS delivered from 
the slavery of the 
fields, I began to 
work, an unprofitable 
servant, among those 
whomadeand mended 
the garments of the 
servants and negroes. 
On an estate so large 
as this there is always 
. plenty to be done by 
* the sempstresses and 
needlewomen. Thus, 
to every woman is 
given bythe year 
four smocks, two 
petticoats, and four 
coifs, besides shoes 
which are brought 
from England by the 
Those who wait in the house have, in 


ships. 


the men are given six shirts; and to every man 
and woman a rug or gown of thick stuff to 
cast about them when they come home hot, so 
that they may not catch cold—a thing which 
throws many into a fever. All these things 
have to be made and mended on the estate. 

As for the children, the little blacks, they run about with- 
out clothing, their black skin sufficing. The women who are 
engaged upon the work of sewing are commonly those of the 
white servants, who are not strong enough for the weeding and 
hoeing in the fields, or are old and past hard work. Yet 
the stuff of which the smocks and shirts are made is so 
coarse that it tore the skin from my fingers, which, when 
Madam saw, she brought me ‘fine work—namely, for herself. 
She was also so good as to provide me with a change of clothes, 
of which I stood sadly in need, and excused my wearing the 
dress of the other women. I hope that I am not fond of fine 
apparel, more than becomes a modest woman, but I confess 
that the thought of wearing this livery of servitude, this coarse 
and common dress of smock, petticoat, and coif, all of rough 
and thick stuff, like canvas, with a pair of shoes and no 
stockings, filled my very soul with dismay. None of the many 
acts of kindness shown me by Madam was more gratefully 
received than her present of clothes—not coarse and rough to 
the skin; nor ugly and common, befitting prisoners and 
criminals, but soft and pleasant to wear and fit for the heat of 
the climate. Twas no great hardship, certainly, to rise early 
and to sit all day with needle and thread in a great room well 
aired. The company, to be sure, was not what one would 
have chosen; nor was the language of the poor creatures who 
sat with me—prison and Bridewell birds, or negro slaves—such 
as my poor mother would have desired her daughter to hear. 
The food was coarse ; but I was often at the house (when 
the master was away), and there Madam would constantly give 
me something from her own table, a dish of chocolata, (rightly 
called the Indian nectar) made so thick and strong that a 
spoon stands upright in it, or a glass of Madeira, if my cheeks 
looked paler than ordinary. In this country the great heat of 
the air seems to suck out and devour the heat of the body, so 
that those of European birth, if they are not nourished on 
generous diet, presently fall into a decline or wasting away, 
as is continually seen in the case of white servants, both men 
and women, who die early, and seldom last more than five or 
six years. 

Briefly, Madam seemed to take great pleasure in my con- 
versation, and would either seek me in the work-room or 
would have me to the house asking questions as to my former 
life. For herself, I learned that she was born in Cuba and 
had been brought up by nuns in a convent ; but how or why 
she came to this-place I knew not, nor did I ask. Other 
gentlewomen of the island I never saw, and I think there 
were none who visited her. Nor did she show kindness to the 
women servants (except to myself), treating them all, as is the 
fashion in that country, as if they were so many black negroes, 
not condescending to more than a word ora command ; and if 
this were disobeyed, they knew very well what to expect from 
her. But to me she continued throughout to be kind and 
gracious, thinking always how she could lighten my lot. 

In this employment, therefore, I continued with such con- 
tentment as may be imagined, which was rather a forced 
resignation to the will of the Lord than a cheerful heart. 
But I confess that I looked upon the lot of the other women with 
horror, and was thankful indeed that I was spared the miseries 
of those who go forth to the fields. They begin at six in the 
morning and work until eleven, when they come home to 
dinner: at one o’clock they go out again and return at sunset, 
which, in this country, is nearly always about half-past six. 
But let no one think that work in the fields at Barbadoes may 
be compared with work in the fields at home ; for in England 
there are cloudy skies and cold wintry days in plenty, but in 
Barbadoes, save when the rain falls in prodigious quantities, 
the skies have no clouds, but are clear blue all the year 
round: the sun burns with a heat intolerable, so that the 
eyes are wellnigh blinded, the head aches, the limbs fail, 
and but for fear of the lash the wretched toiler would 
lie down in the nearest shade. And a terrible thirst 
(all this was told me by the girl Deb) seizes the throat, 
all day long, which nothing can assuage but rest. For 
the least skulking the whip is laid on; and if there be 
a word of impatience or murmuring, it is called stark 
mutiny, for which the miserable convict, man or woman, is 
tied up and flogged with a barbarity which would be incredible 
to auy were it not for the memory of certain flogging in our 
own country. Besides the lash they have also the pillory and 
the stocks, and the overseers carry in addition to their whip a 
heavy cane, with which they constantly belabour the slaves 
both white and black. Isay ‘‘slaves’’ because the white servants 
are nothing less, save that the negroes are far better off and 
receive infinitely better treatment than the poor white creatures. 
Indeed, the negro being the absolute property of his master, 
both he and his children, to ill-treat him is like the wanton 
destruction of cattle on a farm; whereas there is no reason in 
making the convicts last out more than the ten years of their 
servitude or even so long, because many of them are such poor 
creatures when they arrive, and so reduced by the miseries of the 
voyage, aud so exhausted by the hard labour to which 
they are put that they bring no profit to the master, 
but quickly fall ill and die like rotten sheep. Like rotten 
sheep, I say, they die, without a word of Christian 
exhortation ; and like brute creatures who have no world to 
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addition, six smocks and three waistcoats. To _ 


come are they buried in the ground! Again, the food served 
out to these poor people is not such as should be given to 
white people in a hot climate. _ There is nothing but water to 
drink and that drawn from ponds, because in Barbadoes there 
are few springs or rivers. It is true that the old hands, who 
have learned how to manage, contrive to make plantain wine, 
and get, by hook or by crook, mobbie (which is a strong drink 
made from potatoes), or kill-devil, which is the new spirit 
distilled from sugar. Then, for solid food, the servants are 
allowed five pounds of salt beef for each person every week, 
and this so hard and stringy that no boiling will make it soft 
enough for the teeth. Sometimes, instead of the beef, they 
have as much salt fish, for the most part stinking ; with this a 
portion of ground Indian corn, which is made into a kind of 
porridge and called loblollie. This is the staple of the food, 
and there are no rustics at home who do not live better and 
have more nourishing food. 

I do not deny that the convicts are for the most part a 
most horrid crew, who deserve to suffer if any men ever did; 
put it was sad to see how the faces of the people were pinched 
with hunger and wasted with the daily fatigues, and how their 
hollow eyes were full of despair. Whatever their sins may 
have been, they were at least made in God’s own image: no 
criminal, however wicked, should have been used with such 
barbarity as was wreaked upon the people of this estate. The 
overseers were chosen (being themselves also convicts) for 
their hardness of heart. Nay, did they show the least kind- 
ness towards the poor creatures whom they drove they would 
themselves be forced to lay down the whip of office and to join 
the gang of those who toiled. And over them was the master, 
jealous to exact the last ounce of strength from the creatures 
whom he had bought. Did the good people of Bristol who 
buy the sugar and molasses and tobacco of the Indies know or 
understand the tears of despair and the sweat of agony which 
are forced with every pound of sugar, they would abhor the 
trade which makes them rich. 

The companion of my sleeping-hut, the girl Deb, was a 
great, strapping wench, who bade fair to outlast her ten years 
of servitude, even under the treatment to which, with the rest, 
she was daily subjected. And partly because she was strong 
and active, partly because she had a certain kind of beauty 
(the kind which belongs to the rustic, and is accompanied by 
good-humour and laughter), she would perhaps have done well, 
as some of the women do, and ended by marrying an overseer, 
but for events which presently happened. Yet, strong as she 
was, there was no evening when she did not return worn out 
with fatigue, her cheeks burning, her limbs weary, yet happy 
because she had one more day escaped the lash, and had the 
night before her in which to rest. If it is worth noting, the 
women were from the outset the most willing workers, and the 
most eager to satisfy their taskmasters ; the men, on the other 
hand, went sullen and downcast, thinking only how to escape 
the overseer’s whip, and going through the work with angry 
and revengeful eyes. I think that some great mutiny might 
have happened upon this estate—some wild reyvyenge—so 
desperate were these poor creatures and so horrible were the 
scourgings they endured, and the shrieks and curses which 
they uttered. Let me not speak of these things. 

There are other things which make residence in Barbadoes, 
even to the wealthy, full of annoyances and irritations. The 
place is filled with cockroaches, great spiders, horrid scorpions, 
centipedes, and lizards. There are ants which swarm every- 
where and there are clouds of flies, and at night there are 
moskeetos and merrywings, which by their bites have been 
known to drive new-comers into fever, or else into a kind of 
madness. 

In the evenings after supper there reigned a melancholy 
silence in the village, the people for the most part taking rest 
with weary limbs. Sometimes there would be a quarrel, with 
horrid oaths and curses and perhaps some fighting; but these 
occasions were rare. 

From the house there came often the noise of singing, 
drinking, and loud talking when other planters would ride 
over for a drinking bout. There was also sometimes to be 
heard the music of the theorbo, upon which Madam played 
very sweetly, singing Spanish songs; so that it seemed a pity 
for music so sweet to be thrown away upon this selfish crew. 
It made me think of Humphrey, and of the sweet and holy 
thoughts which he would put into rhymes, and then fit the 
rhymes with music which seemed to breathe those very 
thoughts. Alas! In the village of Bradford Orcas there would 
be now silence and desolation! The good old Squire dead, my 
father dead, the young men sent to the Plantations, no one 
left at all but the Rector and Madam his sister-in-law, and I, 
alas! aslave. Perchance at that moment the Rector might 
be slowly drawing his bow across the strings of his violoncello 
thinking of those who formerly played with him; or perhaps 
he would be sorrowfully taking out his cases and gazing for a 
little consolation upon the figures of his goddesses and his 
nymphs. Only to think of the place, and of those who once 
lived there, tore my poor heart to pieces. 

One evening, when there was a great noise and talking at 
the house, while we were sitting upon our beds with no other 
light than that~of the moon, Madam herself came to the 
cottage. 

“Child,” she said, ‘‘nothing will do but that the gentle- 
men must see thy beauty. Nay, no harm shall happen while 
Iam there: so much they know. But he hath so bragged 
about thy beauty and the great price he will demand for 
ransom that the rest are mad to see thee. I swear that not 
the least rudeness shall be offered thee. They are drinking, it 
is true; but they are not yet drunk. Come!”’ 

So I arose and followed her. First, she took me to 
her own room, where she took off my hood and threw over 
me a long white lace mantilla, which covered my head and fell 
over my shoulders and below the waist. 

She sighed as she looked at me. 

‘*Poor innocent!’’ she said. ‘‘If money could buy that 
face, there is not a man in the room but would give all he 
hath and count it gain. Canst thou play or sing ?”’ 

I told her that I had some knowledge of the theorbo, 
Therefore she brought me hers, and bade me sing to the 
gentlemen and then retire quickly. So I followed her into 
the living or keeping room, where a dozen gentlemen were 
sitting round the table. A bowl of punch was on the table, 
and every man had his glass before him, and a pipe of tobacco 
in his hand. Some of their faces were flushed with wine. 

‘*Gentlemen,”’ said Madam, ‘‘our prisoner hath consented 
to sing one song to you, after which she will ask permission to 
bid you good-night.”’ 

So they all clapped their hands and rapped the table, and 
I, being indeed terrified. but knowing very well that to show 
fear would be the worst thing I could do, touched the strings and 
began my song. I sang the song which Humphrey made, and 
which he sang to the officers at Taunton when the Duke was 
there. 

When I finished, I gave back the theorbo to Madam, 
curtseyed to the gentlemen, and quickly stepped back to 
Madam’s room, while they all bellowed and applauded and 
roared for me to come back again. But I put on my hood and 
slipped out to the cottage, where I lay down beside Deb, and 
quickly fell asleep. (It is a great happiness, in these hot 


latitudes, that, when a new-comer hath once got ovey the 
trouble of the merrywings, he falleth asleep the moment he 
lies down, and so sleeps through the whole night.) 

But in the morning Madam came to see me while I w. 
sewing. 

** Well, Child,’’ she said, laughing, “‘thou hast gotten a 
lover who swears that he will soon have thee out of this hel]. 
» 4 lover!?? Leried. ‘ Nay !—that may God forbid!” 

“Tis true. Young Mr. Anstiss it is. While thou wast 
singing he gazed on thy pretty face and listened as one 
enchanted. I wonder—but no !—thou hast no eyes for such 
things. And when thou wast gone he offered the master foyp 
times the sum he paid for thee—yea, four times—or gjx 
times—saying that he meant honourably, and that if any may 
dared to whisper anything to the contrary he would cut his 
throat.’’ 

** Alas! Madam. 
Anstiss or any other.”’ 

““Tut—tut. This is foolish maid’s nonsense. Granted 
you have lost your old lover, there are plenty more. Suppose 
he hath lost his old sweetheart, there are plenty more—ag | 
doubt not he hath already proved. Mr. Anstiss is a very 
pretty young gentleman; but the master would not listen, 
saying that he waited for the lady’s friends.”’ d 

And so passed six weeks, or thereabouts, for the only count 
of time I kept was from Sunday to Sunday. On that day we 
rested ; the negroes, who are no better than heathens, danced, 
The white servants lay about in the shade, and drank what 
they could; in one cottage only on that godless estate were 
prayers offered. 

And then happened that great event which, in the end, 
proved to be a change in my whole life, and brought happiness 
out of misery, and joy out of suffering, though at first it 
seemed only a dreadful addition to my trouble. Thus is the 
course of things ordered for us, and thus the greatest blessings 
follow upon the most threatening juncture. What this was I 
will tel in a few words. 

It was about the third week in September when I embarked, 
and about the third week in November when the ship made 
her port. Therefore, I take it that it was one day about the 
beginning of the year 1686, when Madam came to the work- 
room and told me that a ship had arrived carrying a cargo of 
two hundred rebels and more, sent out to work upon the 
Plantations, like myself, for the term of ten years. She also 
told me that the master was gone to the Bridge in order to 
buy some of them. Not, she said, that he wanted more hands; 
but he expected that there would be among them persons of 
quality, who would be glad to buy their freedom. He still, 


as 


I must never marry—either this My. 


» she told me, looked to make a great profit out of myself, and 


was thinking to sell me, unless my friends in England-specdily 
sent proposals for my ransom, to the young planter who was 
in love with me. This did not displease me. I have not 
thought it necessary to tell how Mr. Anstiss came often to 
the estate, and continually devised schemes for looking at me, 
going to the Ingenio, whence he could see those who sat 
in the work-room, and even sending me letters, vowing the 
greatest extravagance of passion—I say I was not displeased, 
because there was in this young gentleman’s face a 
certain goodness of disposition clearly marked; so that even 
if | became his property I thought I might persuade him to 
relinquish thoughts of love, even if I had to trust myself 
entirely to his honour and tell him all. But, as you shall 
hear, this project of the master’s was brought to naught. 

As for the rebels, I was curious to see them. Some I 
might recognise ; to some I might perhaps be of a little use at 
the outset in guarding them against dangers. I did not fear, 
or thinkit likely, that there would be any among them whom I 
might know or who might know me. Yet the thing which I 
least suspected, and the least feared—a thing which one would 
have thought so unlikely as to make the event a miracle—nay, 
call it rather the merciful ordering of all—that thing, I say, 
actually happened. 

The newly-bought servants arrived at about five in the 
evening. ; 

T looked out of the work-room to see them. Why, I seemed 
to know their faces—all their faces! They were our brave 
West Country lads, whom I had last seen marching gallantly 
out of Taunton town to victory and glory (as they believed). 
Now—pale with the miseries of the voyage, thin with bad 
food and disease, hollow-cheeked and hollow-eyed, in rags 
and dirt, barefooted, covered with dust, grimy for want of 
washing, their beards grown all over their faces—with hanging 
heads, stood these poor fellows. ‘There were thirty of them; 
some had thrown themselves on the ground, as if in the last 
extremity of fatigue; some stood with the patience that one 
sees in brute beasts who are waiting to be killed; and ina 
group together stood three—oh! merciful Heaven ! was this 
misery also added to my cup?—they were Robin, Barnaby, 
and Humphrey! Robin’s face, heavy and pale, betrayed the 
sorrow of his soul. He stood as one who neither careth for 
nor regardeth anything. My heart fell like lead to witness 
the despair which was visible in his attitude, in his eyes, in his 
brow. But Barnaby showed still a cheerful countenance and 
looked about him, as if he was arriving a welcome guest 
instead of a slave. 

““ You know any of them, Child?’’ Madam asked. 

“Qh! Madam,”’ I cried; ‘‘ they are my friends—they are 
my friends. Oh! help them—help them !”’ 

“ How can I help them?” she replied coldly. ‘* They are 
rebels, and they are justly punished. Let them write home 
for money if they have friends, and so they can be ransomed. 
To make them write the more movingly, the master hath 
resolved to send them all to work in the fields. ‘The harder 
they work,’ he says, ‘the more they will desire to be free 
again.’ ’” 


~ Tn the fields! Oh! Robin—my poor Robin ! 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
HUMPHREY’S NARRATIVE, 


With these words—‘ Oh! Robin! Robin !’’—the history, as 
set down in my Mistress’s handwriting, suddenly comes to al 
end. ‘The words are fitting, because her whole heart was full 
of Robin, and though at this time it seemed to the poor creature 
a sin still to nourish affection for her old sweetheart, [ am 
sure—nay, I have it on her own confession—that there was 
never an hour in the waking day when Robin was not in her 
mind, though between herself and her former lover stood the 
dreadful figure of her husband. I suppose that, although she 
began this work with the design to complete it, she had not the 
courage, even when years had passed away and much earthly 
happiness had been her reward, to write down the passages 
which follow. Wherefore (and for another reason—namely, 
a confession which must be made by myself before I die) 
I have taken upon myself to finish that part of Alice 
Eykin’s history which relates to the Monmouth rising and 
its unhappy consequences. You have read how (thanks to my 
inexperience and ignorance of conspiracies, and belief in men § 


~ promises) we were reduced to the lowest point of disgrace and 


overty. Alice did not tell, because till afterwards she did not 
now, that on Sir Christopher's death his estate was declared 
confiscated, and presently bestowed upon Benjamin by favour 
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orst thing I could do, touched the strings and began my song, 


I, being indeed terrified, but knowing very well that to show fear would be the w 


* FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM.”—BY WALTER BESANT, 


of Lord Jeffreys; so that he whose ambition it was to become 
Lord Chancellor was already (which he had not expected) the 
Lord of the Manor of Bradtord Orcas. But of this hereafter. 

I have called her my Mistress. Truly, all my life she hath 
been to me more than was ever Laura to Petrarch, or evn 
Beatrice to the great Florentine. The ancients represented 
every virtue by a Goddess, a Grace, or a Nymph. Nay, the 
Arts were also feminine (yet subject to the informing influence 
of the other sex, as the Muses had Apollo for their director and 
chief). To my mind every generous sentiment, every worthy 
thought, all things that are gracious, all things that lift my soul 
abuve the common herd, belong not to me, but to my Mistress. 
In my youth it was she who encouraged me to the practice 
of those arts by which the soul is borne heavenwards—I mean 
the arts of poetry and of music: it was she who listened 
patiently when I would still be prating of myself, and en- 
couraged the ambitions which had already seized my soul. So 
that if I turned a set of verses smoothly, it was to Alice that I 
gave them, and for her that I wrote them. When we played 
heavenly music together, the thoughts inspired by the strain 
were like the Italian painter’s vision of the angels which attend 
the Virgin—I mean that, sweet and holy as the angels are, they 
fall far short of the holiness and sweetness of her whom they 
honour. So, whatever my thoughts or my ambitions, amidst 
them all I saw continually the face of Alice, always filled with 
candour and with sweetness. That quality which enables a 
woman to think always about others, and never about herself, 
was given to Alice in large and plenteous measure. If she 
talked with me, her soul was all mine. If she was waiting 
on Madam, or upon Sir Christopher, or upon the Rector, 
or on her own mother, she knew their inmost thoughts and 
divined all their wants. Nay, long afterwards, in the 
daily exercise of work and study, at the University of 
Oxford, in the foreign schools of Montpellier, Padua, 
and Leyden, it was Alice who, though faraway, encouraged me. 
IT could no longer hear her voice; but her steadfast eyes re- 
mained in my mind like twin stars that dwell in heaven. Th’s 
is a wondrous powcr given to a few women, that they should 
become as it were angels sent from heaven, lent to the earth 
a while, in order to fill men’s minds with worthy thoughts, and 
to lead them in the heavenly way. The Romish Church holds 
that the age of miracles hath never passed; which I do also 
believe, but not im the sense taught by that Church. Saints 
there are among us still, who daily work miracles, turning 
earthly clay into the jasper and the precious maible of 
heaven ! 

Again, the great poet Milton hath rcpresented his virtuous 
lady unharmed among the rabble rout of Comus, protected 
by her virtue alone. Pity that he hath not also shown a young 

man led by that sweet lady, encouraged, warned, and guarded 
along that narrow way, beset with quag and pitfall, along 
which he must walk who would willingly climb to higher place ! 
And all this apart from earthly love, as in the case of those 
two Italian poets. 

More, I confess, I would haye had, and presumptuously 
longed for it—nay, even prayed for it with such yearnings 
and longings as seemed to tear my very heart asunder. But 
this was denied to me, 

In September, 1685, ten weeks after the fizht of Sedgemoor, 
we, being by that time well tired of Exeter Prison, were 
tried by Lord Jeffreys. It was no true trial, for we were all 
advised to plead guilty, upon which the Judge bellowed and 
roared at us, abusing us in such language as I never thought 
to hear from the bench, and finally sentenced us all to death. 
(A great deal has been said of this roaring of the Judge, but 
I am willing to excuse it in great measure, on the ground cf 
the disease from which he was then suffering. I myself, who 
had heard that he was thus afflicted, saw the drops of agony 
upon his forehead, and knew that if he was not bawling at us 
he must have been roaring on his own account.) So we were 
marched back to prison and began to prepare for the last 
ceremony, which is, I think, needlessly horrible and barbarous. 
To cut a man open while he is still living is a thing 
not practised even by the savage Turk. At this gloomy 
time my cousin Robin set a noble example of fortitude 
which greatly encouraged the rest of us. Nor would he ever 
suffer me to reproach myself (as I was continually tempted to 
do) with having been the cause of the ruin which had fallen 
upon the whole of our unfortunate house. Nay, he went further, 
and insisted, and would have it, that had I remained in 
Holland he himself would have joined the Duke, and that I 
was in no way to blame as an inciter to this unfortunate act. 
We knew by this time that Sir Christopher had been arrested 
and conveyed to Ilminster Jail, and that with him were 
Dr. Eykin, grievously wounded, and Barnaby ; and that Alice, 
with her mother, was also at Ilminster. Mr. Boscorel, for 
his part, was gone to London in order to exert whatever 
interest he might possess on behalf of all. With him went 
Madam, Robin’s mother; but she returned before the trial, 
much dejected, so that we were not encouraged to hope for 
anything from that quarter. Madam began to build some 
hopes at this time from Benjamin, because he, who had 
accompanied the Judges from London, was the boon com- 
panion every night of Lord Jeffreys himself. But it is 
one thing to be permitted to drink and sing with a 
great man at night, and another thing to procure of him 
the pardon of rebels (and those not the common sort, 
but leaders and captains). That Benjamin would attempt to 
save us, I did not doubt; because in common decency and 
humanity he must needs try to save his grandfather and his 
cousins. But that he would effect anything—that, indeed, I 
doubted. Whether he did make an attempt, I know not. HH» 
came not to the prison, nor did he make any sign that he 
knew we were among the prisoners. What he contrived, the 
plot which he laid, and the villainy with which he carried it 
out, you have already read. Well, I shall have much more to 
say about Benjamin. For the moment, let him pass. 

I say, then, that we were lying in Exeter Jail expecting to 
be called out for execution at any hour. We were sitting in 
the courtyard on the stone bench with gloomy hearts. 

‘‘Robin—Humphrey—lads both !”’ cried a voice we knew. 
It was the Rector, Mr. Boscorel himself, who called us. 
“Courage, lads!’’ he cried (yet looked himself as mournful 
as man can look). ‘‘I bring you good news—I have this day 
ridden from Ilminster (there is other news not.so gcol)— 
good news, I say: for youshall live, and not die! Ihave so far 
succeeded that the lives are spared of Robin Challis, Captan 
in the Rebel Cavalry ; Barnaby Eykin, Captain of the Green 
Regiment ; and Humphrey Challis, Chyrurgeon to the Duke. 
Yet must you go to the Plantations—poor lads !—there to stay 
for ten long years. Well, we will hope to get your pardon and 
freedom long before that time is over. Yet you must, per- 
force, sail across the seas.”’ 

‘‘Lad,’’ cried Robin, catching my hand, ‘“‘cease to tear 
thy heart with reproaches! See ! none of us will die, afterall.” 

‘Qn the scaffold, none,’’ said Mr. Boscorel. ‘On the 
scaffold, none,”’ he repeated. 

‘“‘And what saith my grandfather, Sir?’? Robin asked. 
‘He is also enlarged, I hope, at last. And how is the learned 
Dr. Eykin ? and Alice—my Alice—where is she ?”’ 

“Young men,’’ said the Rector, ‘ prepare for tidings of 
the worst—yes; of the very worst, Cruel news I bring to 
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you, boys ; and for myself ’’—he hung his head—“‘ cruel news, 
shameiul news !”’ 

Alas! you know already what he had to tell us. Worse 
than the death of that good old man, Sir Christopher ; worse 
than the death of the unfortunate Dr. Eykin and his much- 
tiicd wife; there was the news of Alice’s marriage and of her 
flight, and at hearing this we looked at each other in d’smay, 
and Robin sprang to his feet and cried aloud for vengeance 
upon the villain who had done this thing. 

“Tt is my own son,’’ said Mr. Boscorel: ‘‘ yet spare him 
not! He deserves all that you can call him, and more. 
Shameful news I had to tell you. Where the poor child hath 
found a retreat or how she fares, I know not. Robin, ask me 
not to curse my own son—what is done will bring its punish- 
ment in due time. Doubt it not. But of punishment we 
need not speak. If there were any way—any way possible— 
out of it! But thereisnone. It is afatal blow. Death itself 
alone can release her. Consider, Humphrey, consider ; you are 
not so distracted as your cousin. Consider, I say, that unhappy 
girl is Benjamin's lawful wife. If he can find her, he may 
compel her to live with him. She is his lawful wife, I say. It 
is a case in which there is no remedy; it is a wickedness for 
which there is no help, until one of the twain shall die.”’ 

There was indeed no help or remedy possible. I will not 
tell of the madness which fell upon Robin at this news, nor of 
the distracted things he said, nor how he wept for Alice at one 
moment and the next cursed the author of this wickedness. 
There was no remedy. Yet Mr. Boscorel solemnly promised to 
seek out the poor innocent girl, forced to break her vows for 
the one reason which could excuse her—namely, to save the 
lives of all she loved. 

“They were saved already,’? Mr. Boscors] added. ‘‘ He 
knew that they were saved. He had seen me; he had the 
news that I brought from London; he knew it; and he lied 
unto her! There is no single particular in which his wicked- 
ness can be excused or defended. Yet, I say, curses are of no 
avail. The Hand of God is heavy upon all sinners, and will 
presently fall upon my unhappy son—I pray that before that 
Hand shall fall his heart may be touched with repentance.”’ 

But Robin fell into a melancholy from which it was im- 
possible to arouse him. He who, while death upon the 
scaffold seemed certain, was cheerful and brave, now, when his 
life was spared, sat heavy and gloomy, speaking to no one; or 
if he spoke, then in words of rage and impatience. 

Mr. Boscorel remained at Exeter, visiting us daily until the 
time came when we were removed. He brought with him one 
day a smooth-tongued gentleman in sober attire who was, 
he told us, a West Indian merchant of Bristol, named George 
Penne. (You have read, and know already, how great a 
villuin was this man.) 

“This gentleman,’’ said Mr. Boscorel, ‘‘is able and willing, 
for certain considerations, to assist you in your exile. You 
have been given (among many others) by the King to one 
Mr. Jerome Nipho, who hath sold all his convicts to this 
gentleman. In his turn, he is under bonds to ship you 
for the Plantations, where you will be sold again to the 
planters.’’ 

_ Sirs,’? Ma. Penne looked from one to the other of us with 
compassionate eyes, ‘I have heard your melancholy case, and 
it will be to my great happiness if I may be able in any way to 
soften the rigours of your exile. Be it known to you that I 
have correspondents in Jamaica, Barbadoes, and Virginia, and 
that for certain sums of money these—my friends—will readily 
undertake to make your servitude one merely in name. In 
other words, as I have already informed his Reverence, I have 
bought you in the hope of being useful to you (I wish I could 
thus buy all unhappy prisoners), and I can, on paying my 
friends what they demand, secure to you freedom from labour, 
subject only to the condition of remaining abroad until your 
term is expired, or your friends at home have procured your 
pardon.”’ : 

“As for the price, Humphrey,’’ said Mr. Boscorel, “‘ that 
shall be my care. It is nearly certain that Sir Christopher’s 
estates will be confiscated, seeing that he died in prison under 
the charge of high treason, though he was never tried. There- 
fore we must not look to his lands for any help. What this 
gentleman proposes is, however, so great a thing that we 
must not hesitate to accept his offer gratefully.”’ 

“‘T must have,’”’ said Mr. Penne, ‘‘ seventy pounds for each 
prisoner. I hear that there is a third young gentleman of 
your party now in the same trouble at Diminster; I shall 
therefore ask for two hundred guineas—two hundred guineas 
in all. It is not a large sum in order to secure freedom. 
Those who cannot obtain this relief have to work in the fields 
or in the mills under the hot sun of the Spanish Main; they 
are subject to the whip of the overseer; they have wretched 
food; they are worse treated than the negroes, because the 
latter are slaves for life and the former for ten years only. 
By paying two hundred guinea? only you will all be enabled 
to live at your ease. Meanwhile, your friends at home will be 
constantly endeavouring to procure your pardon. I myself, 
though but a simple merchant of Bristol City, can boast some 
influence, which I will most readily exert to the utmost in 
your behalf’’ 

‘«Say no more, Sir,’’ said Mr. Boscorel, interrupting him ; 
“the bargain is concluded. These young gentlemen shall 
not be subjected to any servitude; I will pay you two hundred 
guineas.” 

“T would, Sir’’—Mr. Penne laid his hand, which was 
large, white, and soft, the hand of a liar and a traitor, upon 
his treacherous heart—‘‘I would to Heaven, Sir,’’ he said, 
“that I could undertake this service for less. If my corre- 
spondents were men of tender hearts, the business should cost 
you nothing at all. But they are men of business: they say 
that they live not abroad for pleasure, but for profit; they 
cannot forego any advantage that may offer. As for me, this 
job brings me no profit. Upon my honour, gentlemen, profit 
from such a source I should despise: every guinea that you 
give me will be placed to the credit of my correspondents, who 
will, I am assured, turn a pretty penny by the ransom of the 
prisoners. But that wecannot help. And as for me—I say it 
boldly in the presence of this learned and pious clergyman—I 
am richly rewarded with the satisfaction of doing a generous 
thing. ‘That is enough, I hope, for any honest man.” 

The fellow looked so benevolent, and smiled with so much 
compassion, that it was impossible to doubt his word. Besides, 
Mx. Boscorel had learned many things during the journey to 
London; among others that it would be possible to buy 
immunity from labour for the convicts. Therefore, he 
hesitated not, but gave him what he demanded, taking in 
return a paper, which was to be shown to Mr. Penne’s corre- 
spondents, in which he acknowledged the receipt of the money, 
and demanded in return a release from actual servitude. This 
paper I put carefully in my pocket with my note-book, and 
my case of instruments. 

It was, so far as my ‘memory serves me, about six weeks 
after our pardon was reccived when we heard that we were to 
be marched to Bristol, there to be shipped for come port 
or other across the ocean. At Taunton we were joined 
by a hundred poor fellows as fortunate as ourselves; and 
at Bridgwater by twenty more, whose lives had been bought 
by Colonel Kirke. Fortunate we esteemed ourselves; for 
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everywhere the roads were lined with legs, heads, trunks, anq 
arms, boiled and blackened in pitch, stuck up for the terror of 
the country. Well; you shall judge how fortunate we were 
When we reached Bristol, we found Mr. Penne upon the 
Quay, with some other merchants. He changed colour whey 
he saw us; but quickly ran to meet us, and whispered that we 
were on no account to betray his goodness in the matter of 
ransom, otherwise it might be the undoing of us all, and 
perhaps cause his own imprisonment. He also told me tl at 
the ship was bound for Barbadoes, and we should have to mess 
with the other prisoners on the voyage, but that it would all 
le made up.to us when we arrived. He further added that le 
had requested his correspondents to entertain us until money 
should arrive from England, and to become our bankers for ail 
that we should want. And with that he clasped my hand 
tenderly, and with a “God be wi’ ye!” he left us, and we 
saw him no more. 
(To be continued.) 


Sir John Hardy Thursby, of Ormerod House, Burnley, who 
was High Sheriff of Lancashire in the Jubilee year, has pre- 
sented to the town of Burnley twenty-eight acres of land near 
the centre of the town as the site for a public park, ‘1] - 
value of the land is estimated at over £25,000. 

A fine picture of “The Ascension,” the work of Mr. Cave 
Thomas, who has been occupied with it two or three years, has 
been placed above the altar in Christ Church, Stafford-strect, 
Marylebone. ‘Ihe artist, who has treated this religious theme 
somewhat in the manner of Raffaelle’s “Transfiguration,” 
represents the Saviour’s figure in the upper part of the picture 
rising above a golden cloud, below which are the Apostles, 
grouped around a rock at Bethany, St. Peter and St. John 
foremost ; Christ is surrounded by angels, with wings of 
iridescent hues. The picture, which is of large size, 15 ft. 
high and 8 ft. Gin. wide, is much admired as a work of art. 
Mr. Cave Thomas also painted the lunette picture in this 
church, and the twelve heads of the Apostles at the Russian 
Church in Welbeck-street. 

Her Majesty’s surveying-ship Egeria, under the command 
of Captain P. Aldrich, R.N., has, during a recent sounding 
cruise and search for reported banks to the south of the 
Friendly Islands, obtained two very deep soundings of 4295 
fathoms and 4430 fathoms, equal to five English miles, re- 
spectively, the latter in latitude 24 deg. 37min. S., longitude 
175 deg. 8 min. W., the other about twelve miles to the south- 
ward. These depths are more than 1000 fathoms greater than 
any before obtained in the Southern Hemisphere, and are only 
surpassed, as far as is yet known, in three spots in the world— 
one of 4655 fathoms off the north-east coast of Japan, found 
by the United States steam-ship Tuscarora; one of 4475 
fathoms south of the Ladrone Islands, by the Challenger ; and 
one of 4561 fathoms north of Porto Rico, by the United States 
ship Blake. Captain Aldrich’s soundings were obtained with 
a Lucas sounding machine and galvanised wire. The deeper 
one occupied three hours, and was obtained in a considerably- 
confused sea, a specimen of the bottom being successfully 
recovered. Temperature of the bottom, 33:7 deg. Fahr. 


Ready Deeember 3, 


OUR CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


CONSISTING OF A 
COMPLETE STORY by D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
Entitled “PAUL JONES'S ALIAS,” 
Tilustr uted by A. FORESTIER. 

“TWO CHRISTMAS EVES.” By MASON JACKSON. 
ILLUSTRATIONS by G. D. Lusiis, R.A., A, FORESTIER, STANLEY BERKELEY, 
Lucien DAVIs, E. HopKINs, A. QUINTON, 

W. WEEKES, G. P. JACoOMB-Hoop, Louis WAIN, and others. 


THREE PRESENTATION PICTURES IN COLOURS, 
Printed in the Finest Style of Chromo-Lithography : 
A DAUGHTER OF EVE. By L. WALLER. 
A HUNTING WE WILL GO, By C. ™. GARLAND. 
CHARMING KATE. By FLORENCE GRAVIER. 
VERSES TO THE ILLUSTRATIONS. By JOHN LASH LATEY. 


ONE SHILLING; Inland Parcel Post, Threepence. 
IncRAM BROTHERS, 198, STRAND, W.C., LONDON. 


Now ready, 
[ULUSTRATED LONDON A LMANACK FOR 1889. 


SIX PICTURES IN CHROMO. 

1.—TOM TITS. 4—THE CAPTIVE. 

2.—R BIN REDBREASTS, 5.—MICHAELMAS GEESE. 

3.—DOROTHY. 6.—WAITING FOR DINNER. 

Monthly Calendars—Tables of Duration of Sunlight—Diagrams of Duration of 
Moonlight—High-water Tables—Festivals, Seasons, Terms, Symbols, &c.— 
Astronomical Occurrences for 1889—Eclipses, &c. 
By JAS. GLAISHER, Esq, F.R.S., &e. 

Useful Statistics for Reference throughout, the Year—National Income and 
Expenditure—Government Offices—Postal Information—Stamps, Duties, anid 
Licenses—Public Acts passed during 1888—Notable Occurrences Event vl 
Obituary during 1887-8—Hospitals and Charities of London, By JABEZ HOGG, Wsu 

ILLUSTRATED THROUGHOUT. 
In Pictorial Cover, 
Price ONE SHILLING; Postage, Twopence - Halfpenny, 
Published at the Office of THER ILLUSTRATED LONDON News, 198, Strand. 
Post-Oflice Orders, &c., Payable to INGRAM BROTHERS. 


Ready November 26, 
THE CHILDREN’S ANNUAL, 
CONSISTING OF A 
CHILDREN’S STORY, entitled “The Golden Horseshoes.” 
By HORACE LENNARD. Illustrated by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
Superbly Printed on Superfine Paper. 
WITH A PRESENTATION PICTURE, 


Entitled ““RED RIDING HOOD.” 


Painted by G. HILLYARD SWINSTEAD, and accepted for Exhibition by the 
Royal Academy, 


ONE SHILLING ; Inland Parcel Post, Threepence. 
Incram Brotuers, 198, STRAND, W.C., LoNDON. 
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Subscribers will please to notice that copies of this week's number forwarded 
abroad must be prepaid according to the following rates :—To Canada, 
United States of America, and the whole of Europe, THICK EDITION, 


_Ticopence-halfpenny ; THIN EDITION, One Penny. To Australia. Brazil, 


Cape of Good Hope, China (via United States), Jamaica, Manritins. antl 
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Newspapers for foreign parts must be posted within eight days of the 
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NOVELS. 


In Far Lochaber. By William Black. Three vols. (Sampson 
Low and Co.).—Word-painting of romantic landscape, of sea- 
views and cloud-views, of mountain, moor, and wood, of loch 
and river, and the varied atmospheric effects of sunlight in 
the changeful, rainy climate of the West Highland shores, is 
practised by this author with continued success. He keeps 
also a fair stock of the different types of Scottish life and 
character—from the Lowland townsfolk, farmers, and Kirk 
elders or ministers. to the chivalrous leirds of ancient lineage, 
usually retired military men from India, who are, perhaps, a 
survival of the Waverley period, with their gillies and other 
retainers of the primitive Celtic race, speaking a quaint and 
scanty dialect of English and plenty of native Gaelic. These 
materials afford piquant contrasts of social condition and 
behaviour, which Mr. Black can exhibit with humorous 
effect ; while he is enabled, by the steam-boat and railway 
travelling of the modern West Highland tourists’ route, to 
shift the scenes with much ease and convenience. It is not, 
in these days, “a far cry to Lochiel”; and “ Far Lochaber,” 
the adjacent district north of Ben Nevis, has been rendered very 
accessible. Fort William and its neighbourhood, where Alison 
Blair goes to stay with her aunts and uncle and cousins, suit 
the purposes of the novelist. A girl may incautiously embark on 
the loch in a small sailing-skiff with a reckless and stupid boy, 
and may be saved from capsizing in a squall by the gallant 
dexterity of Captain Macdonnell. The chief utility of the 
mountain-path is to lead her into perils, those of being caught 
in a thunder-storm. or lost in a fog on the verge of a precipice, 
or even—as in another recent novel—spraining her ankle, so 
that the desirable young gentleman may help her in distress, 
and may wrap her up in his own coat. Such adventures, 
besides admitting of picturesque description, are good narrative 
business, serving to make the hero and heroine feel that they 
belong to one another. It is a fine healthy way of bringing 
about the union of hearts, instead of the mutual exchange of 
sentimental reflections, or the comparison of drawing-room 
and ball-room experiences, attending the intimacy of some 
other young persons. Neither Alison nor Ludovick Macdonnell 
is much addicted to morbid self-introspection ; and their com- 
panions, her Cousin Flora and Cousin Hugh, are high-spirited, 
active, cheerful, and delightful. Their parents, Dr. and Mrs. 
Munro, are very kind; but the most amusing person in the 
family is Aunt Gilchrist, a fiery little Scotchwoman with the 
warmest heart, the sharpest tongue, and the 
most innocent fits of petulance or rage 
when suffering from peripheral neuralgia, 
but who is an angel of goodness to Alison, | 
and endows her with a sufficient fortune. 
All this is pleasant; and the cruel tricks 
of the sly and malicious Johnny, the boy- 
fiend of the village, are somewhat atoned 
by his devotion to Alison's service; but Far 
Lochaber is not the home of her birth. She 
is the daughter of a gloomy and fanatical 
Free Kirk minister in a dismal, smoky, 
grimy, manufacturing town of Lanarkshire, 
where a hideous, brutal elder, Mr. Cowan, 
and his cunning wife, arewscheming to get 
her married to their son James, an idiotic 
candidate for the ministry. The worst 
of Alison’s difficulties is that her noble 
Ludovick, a frank and manly young fellow, 
heir to his father’s modest lairdship at Oyre, 
is a Roman Catholic like his Highland 
ancestry, and thereby fearfully obnoxious to 
all her Free Kirk folk. This situation pre- 
sents, in a modified form, the same domestic 
problem as that of “A Daughter of Heth.” 
We are not aware that the dread and dislike 
of Romanism prevailing among Scotch 
Presbyterians are more acrimonious in the 
Free Kirk than among the “U. P.’s” or the 
adherents to the Hstablishment in that 
country. Alison Blair, though at Kirk o’ 
Shields a dutiful assistant to her father, 
and so demure there in her behaviour that 
her lively cousin has nicknamed her “ Miss 
Dimity Puritan,” does not bore her High- 
land friends with theological controversy. In 
fact, she does not object to play cards, to dance and sing and 
enjoy all innocent fun. She has, indeed, like several eminent 
literary Agnostics of this day, had her orthodox creed unac- 
countably sapped by “a patient study” of Paley and Butler, who 
would be surprised to know, in the present uneasy age, what an 
amount of scepticism their arguments are said to have pro- 
duced. Dismissing these questions, which Mr. Black, a novelist 
of much tact, only touches very lightly, we observe 
that the stern and cruel opposition of the Free Kirk 
persuasion to Alison’s Lochaber love is the mainspring 
of his interesting story. It arrives at a forcibie sitwation 
by the peculiar facilities for love-matches through the Scott- 
ish process of legal marriage ; Alison being of full age, she 
and Ludovick go one morning, with two witnesses, to the 
office of the Sheriff Depute, and sign a declaration, which is 
duly registered, and they are husband and wife. But a 
peremptory summons from her father calls her back 
that very day to Kirk o’ Shields, where she is treated 
in a manner that we can hardly understand. Why should 
she consent to be handed over to Mrs. Cowan, taken away 
to Portobello, near Edinburgh, and kept a close prisoner 
until her lover, who is now her lawful husband, recaptures 
the helpless victim? Such an outrage might have been 
supposed impossible in the case of a young woman of in- 
dependent spirit. Mr. Black seems, indeed, better acquainted 
with the laws of Scotland than we can pretend to be; and we 
learn something from his account of the conference with an 
Edinburgh lawyer. It appears that a husband so married 
can do no more to vindicate his rights than to sue his 
wife for a decision whether the contract of marriage is 
to be adhered to; and, when he could not discover her 
abode to serve notice of action upon her, the Court might 
‘be asked to summon her father, as a party to the con- 
cealment of her abode. The Rev. Mr. Blair would go to 
prison for contempt of Court if he obstinately stuck to the 
’ conspiracy ; but Ludovick is dissuaded from so harsh a pro- 
secution. Fortunately, by the sharpness of the boy Johnny, 
and by putting James Cowan, the booby divinity student, in 
terror for his precious life, the search for Mrs. Ludovick 
Macdonnell is at length successful, and she is carried off by 
the man of her choice. The tale hereby comes to a happy 
ending, saddened only by the carly death of her sister Agnes, 
® consumptive, delicate girl, addicted to fond spiritualistic 
dreams, whose short life was never cheered by a visit to “Far 
Lochaber.” 

The Weaker Vessel. By D. Christie Murray. Three vols. 
(Macmillan and Co.).—This novel is one of those stories in 
which the troubles and efforts of the principal personages are 
related by a confidential friend and helper, writing in his own 
person, The second-best man, John Denham, living at first 
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in chambers near Gray’s Inn, bnt afterwards the Paris corre- 
spondent of a daily newspaper, ultimately the lucky holder 
of an easy and well-paid Government office, and the happy 
husband of a bright young lady named Clara, tells us what 
happened to Walter Pole. That gentleman, before Denham 
knew him, was rash enough to contract a secret marriage with 
a certain Adelaide, a half-Frenchwoman, of violent temper and 
bold manners, profligate in her conduct, and with a taste for 
drink. He separated from her,after a month or two ; but allowed 
her a part of his income, while he went into society as a sup- 
posed bachelor. His introduction toa family named Delamere, 
keeping up an establishment of fastidious gentility in South 
Kensington, leads to distressing trials of a mutual affection 
which cannot be legitimately indulged. Mr. Delamere, an 
elderly widower, is finely portrayed, with much of the humour 
of Dickens, as a sort of esthetic Pecksniff, an eloquent but 
hollow and empty lecturer on the moral teachings of Art and 
Beauty, and a collector of pictures, statuary, Japanese ware, 
and Old Worcester china, His relative and disciple, Sebastian 
Dolmer Jones, is an arrant coxcomb, whose affectations are 
still more ridiculous, and Pole, a very manly fellow, regards 
them both with civil contempt ; but Mary Delamere, a sensible, 
graceful, noble-minded young woman, makes too deep an 
impression on his heart. Though he, being sternly upright 
and honourable, never thinks of showing his love, and for 
some time avoids visiting the house, Mary is in love with him, 
which is soon detected by her friend Clara Grantley. Pole and 
Denham are together in a house-boat up the Thames, about 
the time of the Henley Regatta, when Pole’s secret becomes 
known to his companion by a mecting with the fierce 
and vindictive Adelaide. A caricature figure is that of her 
unscrupulous ally, one Goldsmith, a Jewish solicitor and 
money - lender, who presently concocts a scheme to extort 
money from Pole. The unexpected deaths of several persons 
have left Walter Pole next heir to a peerage and estates in 
Devonshire worth £20,000 a-year. Goldsmith, aware of this 
and of the declining health of old Lord Wolborough, brings to 
Pole a certificate of the death of his wife Adelaide, and of her 
burial in Kensal-green Cemetery. These documents have 
been obtained by falsely giving her name, “ Adelaide Pole,” to 
a& woman run over by a cab in the street, who died in St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. The intention of the conspirators is 
to allow Walter Pole to contract a bigamous marriage with 
Miss Delamere ; and, when he is rich, as he will soon be, to 
plunder him by threats of exposure. Their wicked design 


LA MANDOLINATA. 


The title means only a piece of music played on a mandolin; 
the mandolin is an Italian variety of the guitar, as the banjo is 
an American variety, ascribed to the music-loving negroes of 
the Southern States, whose characteristic performances were 
copied long ago, with a higher degree of artistic refinement, 
by our old popular favourites, the Ethiopian Serenaders and 
Christy Minstrels. The Southern gift of spontaneous song, 
which Nature has bestowed, with the frequent endowment of 
a fine voice, on the people of the Neapolitan provinces, though 
not in every district, obtains a suitable accompanying instru- 
ment in the mandolin. This vies with the Welsh or the Irish 
harp, if not of equal fame as a national symbol, in its 
association with the lyric strains which are cherished for 
ages in the memory of an imaginative race—the emotional 
essence of past experience, more profound than that of 
any recorded history, in the lives of preceding generations. 
New songs and new tunes, indeed, may from time to time be 
invented, or rather inspired, by the unfailing sentiments of 
love, regret, and pity, the tender wishes, the ardent long- 
ings, the youthful desires, the romantic hopes or dreams, 
the sad incidents of separation, of inconstancy, and of 
untimely death, which always and everywhere, among man- 
kind, draw forth the utterance of natural feeling. The heart 
itself is an instrument which manhood and womanhood, at 
the susceptible period of life, must ever carry about with 
them, and which is played upon, just in the same way, by 
striving affections, as it was a thousand years ago—as when 
Catullus warbled his devotion to Lesbia; as in the isles of 
Greece, “ where burning Sappho loved and sang”; as it was, 
no doubt, from the days of Adam and Eve, in the ever-renewed 
mutual relations of the human family. Imaginative emotion 
will find vent in poetry and music; and some little skill in 
these arts arises among the savage tribes of Africa or Polynesia, 
as well as in the ancient cultured civilisation of Europe. It 
is “the one touch of Nature that makes the whole world 
kin”; and this Italian lady in the picture, gracefully performing 
her sweet “ Mandolinata,” is doing the same that thousands 
of her sisters are doing, with strings more or less attuned to 
perfect melody, in different regions of the globe. 


FOX-HUNT TESTIMONIAL. 
A testimonial was presented to Sir Bache Cunard, Bart., of 
Nevill Holt, Market Harborough, Leicestershire, on Novy. 1, 
which is regarded with much interest in 
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- - 1 Abraham were present. 


TESTIMONIAL PRESENTE TO SIR RACHE CUNARD, BART., BY THE MEMBERS OF HIS HUNT, 


MARKET HARBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE. 


makes some approach to success; for Walter Pole, believing 
himself free, and kindly encouraged by old Lord Wolborough, 
after revealing the fact of his former unhappy marriage, 
is regularly engaged to Mary Delamere. But John Den- 
ham, engaged about the same time to Clara, accidentally 
sees Adelaide in Paris, recognises the unworthy wife of 
his friend, the woman supposed to have died three or four 
months before, and hastens to London with this terrible 
intelligence. It is borne with great fortitude by Mary 
and by Walter Pole; there is no scene, but letters are ex- 
changed at the breaking off of the engagement. He compels 
Goldsmith, by terror of a horsewhipping, as well as by 
menaces of criminal prosecution, to confess the infamous 
trick that has been practised on him. Then, having come 
into the title and fortune expected, he, now Lord Wolborough, 
offers his wife £5000 a year, on condition of her never molest- 
ing him again; he travels abroad, and gambles prodigiously, 
losing £12,000 at écarté in one sitting. In the meantime, 
Denham and Clara are happily settled, while Mr. Delamere’s 
pretensions are destroyed by a host of creditors ; he sells off 
his art-treasures, and meanly borrows money of Lord Wol- 
borough, to the indignation of Mary, who quits her father to 
join a sisterhood of lady nurses. The least probable incident 
of the story ensues, which is that the abandoned Adelaide, 
Lady Wolborough, preferring her revenge to the £5000 a year 
for life that is offered ‘her, after getting a short enjoyment of 
luxury and pride by using her husband’s name, insists on living 
in his house; which being denied, she refuses to touch his 
splendid allowance, sinking into the most squalid destitution. 
This is incredible, but it serves to inflict upon her the dire 
retribution which she is considered to deserve ; being actually 
knocked down by a street vehicle, like the poor woman who 
died in the hospital, and suffering extreme misery, in one of 
the vilest slums of London, with an incurable injury to the 
spine, till she is rescued by “ Sister Constance,” Miss Delamere, 
with the aid of John Denham and a beneficent Dr. Mason. 
‘The wretched woman, however, remains for some time ignorant 
that Sister Constance is Mary Delamere, whom she had never 
before seen, but for whom she has conceived an intense hatred. 
When, at length, she is allowed—being not far from a dying 
condition—to go down to Wolborough Court, and to call herself 
its mistress, there are several passionate and pathetic scenes, 
ending with an almost tacit act of forgiveness, described with 
much power, and without any gushing excess in the language 
of emotion. It is scarcely needful to add that Mary Delamere, 
who had once been ironically called by her own father “ the 
weaker vessel,” being a woman of far stronger moral nature 
than any man, finally becomes the wife of Walter, Lord W ol- 
borough, and the story closes with a serene prospect of domestic 
love and peace. 


fox-hunting circles. ‘The members of Sir 
Bache Cunard’s Hunt subscribed to make 
him a gift that should testify their appre- 
ciation of the manner in which he has 
hunted the South Leicestershire country 
during the past ten years. It was decided 
by the contributors that the testimonial 
should take the form of a life-size fox, to 
be produced in the highest style of art, and 
to be cast in solid silver. The commission 
was intrusted to Mr. Rowland Ward, F.Z.S., 
of Piccadilly, who modelled the fox from 
life, representing the attitude just as reynard 
is drawing across an opening from covert 
to covert, and on the alert, as though in 
recognition of some suspicious sound cr 
incident. The original model has been cast 
in solid silver, 519 ounces of the valuable 
metal being used. The figure has the merit 
of strong truthfulness to nature, and the 
work has a degree of artistic power which 
renders it superior to ordinary productions 
of the silversmith. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADES CONGRESS 
On Nov 10 the concluding sitting of this 
congress was held in St. Andrew's Hall— 
Mr G Shipton presiding, and M. Anseele 
(Ghent) acting as foreign chairman. Messrs. 
Broadhurst, Burt, Fenwick, Crawford, and 
After a long dis- 
cussion, taken partin by several English and 
foreign delegates, the following resolution 
was carried by four nationalities to two and 
passed ; but the voting of the English delegates was, for the 
resolution, 11; against it, 31:—‘ This Congress is of opinion that, 
owing to the concentration of capital, and the relative weakness 
of trades’ unions in proportion to the number of workers, 
it is impossible to further reduce the hours of labour without 
the aid of the State ; and that in every case eight hours per day 
should be the maximum number of hours worked.” On the 
motion of Mr. Burt, M.P., seconded by Mr. J. Wilson (Durham), 
it was resolved that—“ Seeing that the huge armaments main 
tained by the Governments of Europe constitute a standing 
menace to the peace of the world, and impose terrible financial 
burdens on the industrial classes, this Congress recommends 
the democracy to give a» mandate to their representatives 
to substitute the principle of arbitration for war in the 
settlements of disputes between Governments.” — Miss 
Simcox (London) moved, and M. Keiifer (Paris) seconded, a 
resolution, which was carried, “regretting the absence from 
the Congress of any representatives of German, Austrian, or 
Russian trade unions” ; and desiring to convey to the workers 
of those countries “the profound sympathy of the delegates 
with the difficulties against which they had to contend.” It 
was announced that the next International Congress would 
be held in Paris in 1889, and the Congress closed with a 
few valedictory words addressed by the president to the foreign 
delegates. 


A concert, with a full programme, is announced to be 
given at the Holborn Townhall on Noy. 28 in aid of the funds 
of the Machine Battery Tower Hamlets Rifle Brigade. 

A species of bottle-nosed whale, with her calf, was captured 
on Noy. 10 by the fishermen in Ballycotton Bay. ‘The whale 
measured 29 ft., its girth being 19 ft. 

In opening the new drill-hall of the 2ud City of London 
Rifles, which has been erected in Farringdon-road, the Duke 
of Cambridge said no man had a stronger feeling for the 
Volunteers than he had, and nothing that he could do to support 
its interests and efficiency should be wanting.—At the Rainham 
Ranges, Essex, on Nov. 10, the prominent rifle shots of the City 
of London Volunteer Regiments competed for the Gold Badge 
of the City of London Rifle Association and the rifle champion- 
ship. Some excellent scores were made. The competition was 
decided by an aggregate of two “shoots” at Queen’s First 
Stage distances, one in the spring and the other on Nov. 10. 


- At the close of the contest Sergeant J. J. Keliher, of the 


London Rifle Brigade, was declared the winner with the fine 
aggregate of 183 points—990 and 93. The Silver Badge was 
taken by Sergeant Tayton, Londor Rifle Brigade, with 180 (90 
and 90), and the Bronze Badge by Private Elkington, London 
Rifle Brigade, 177 (91 and 86). 
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By PB. Riviere, R.A. 
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HIGHLAND INDUSTRIES. 


There can be no doubt that the modern Fair Trade move- 
ment owes its origin as much to the fear of centralisation and 
its effects as it does to the calculations of mere economic profit 
and loss. Many who have not studied the political merits of 
Free Trade versus Fair Trade are yet sufficiently satisfied that 
it is ruinous for a country to allow its rural population to 
decay for lack of profitable employment. They perceive that 
the first essential of a nation’s welfare is the physical health 
and strength of its individual units. Such health and 
strength obviously depend largely upon the preservation of a 
prosperous peasantry. The fate of other countries in which the 
population was allowed to become altogether urban rises before 
thoughtful eyes ; hence many are ready to give countenance to 
any movement which promises to restore prosperity to ovr 
rural industries. While it may be true- that wheat can be got 
from America at a cheaper rate than it can be grown in Britain, 
such thinkers argue that the doubtful gain to the nation’s 
pocket meansa certain loss to the national health ; and they 
would prefer to pay a trifle more for their loaf in order to see 
a larger population thrive in the country districts. 

Students of esthetics, again. do not cease to express their 
regret at the decay of ancient handicrafts in consequence of 
the increase of machine manufacture. They point to. the 
pottery of Greece and LEtruria and to the brass-work of 
Ilindustan, all hand-made, and all, even the humblest article, 
bearing the individual grace born of loving artist fingers; and 
they compare these with the uncouth pots and the tasteless 
mouldings turned out by the gross by modern machinery. As 
the slightest sketch by the human hand contains an interest 
not to be found in the finest photograph, the apostles of 
culture argue that much of the picturesque charm of life has 
been lost in substituting for human handwork the monotonous 
philistinism of machinery products; and they would be glad to 
welcome any prospect of return to the more individualistic 
methods of bygone days. To people of taste the grey cathedral, 
growth of long and patient labour, and bearing in window 
mullion and in column capital the thoughtful handwork of 
individual men, naturally appears fairer and better than the 
spick and span new chapel turned out to pattern by steam 
machinery. And in the same way the carven platter of 
ancient use is preferred to the coarse and gaudy crockery 
which has taken its place. 

® The social economist, too, is beginning to look askance on 
the vaunted advantages gained by means of the labour-saving 
apparatus of modern invention. While relieving multitudes 
from painful toil, this new force, Steam, he is beginning to 
perceive, has not relieved these multitudes from the necessity 
of toiling, but has merely taken from them the means of live- 
lihood. The weaving, for instance, which once afforded 
employment and daily bread to many a prosperous village 
throughout the land, is now performed by steam-power in the 
hands of a very few capitalists. The power of steam, the 
social economist contends, has been a benefit, not to the work- 
ing population at large, but to the few individuals who have 
succeeded in securing its monopoly ; and he begins to regard a 
return to more primitive methods of production as the only 
effective means of lessening the great and ominous multitudes 
of our unemployed. It would be better, he considers, to have 
fewer fortunes made by wholesale manufacturers, if by such 
means the country could be covered again with small handi- 
craftsmen, each happy in the perfection and the reward of 
his work. 

And there can be no doubt that in many departments the 
production of the individual craftsman is immensely superior 
to the work turned out by crank and piston. The keen and 
true steel blades hammered on the anvil of Andrea Ferrara 
were something very different from the bayonets which bent 
double against Arab ribs in the Soudan ; and everyone knows 
by experience how the shaggy tweeds woven in the cottage 
hand-looms of the island of Harris outwear the steam-made 
cloths of Yorkshire. For the sake of common honesty and 
simple economy, therefore, the revival of rural industries is an 
object greatly to be desired. 

A return, however, to the fiscal laws of forty years 
ago is not within the horizon of practical politics. A tax 
upon corn would mean an immediate rise in the price of 
bread, while the consequent general rise in wages would be 
less perceptible and much slower in arriving—a state of affairs 
which no Government would be bold enough to face. En- 
couragement to the strengthening of peasant population by 
this means must, therefore, for long be laid aside as hopeless. 
Equally impracticableappears the direct crusade of swstheticism 
and the higher socialism against the employment of steam. A 
great institution is not likely to disappear simply because it 
disagrees with the sentiments of a few theorists. What is 
desirable, therefore, both for reasons of taste and of economics, 
is the discovery and encouragement of rural means of liveli- 
hood which will not be affected, as agriculture has been, by 
foreign importation, and which will be able to hold their own 
against the competing powers of machinery. Some of these 
means, possible to crofter and cottar, have already been 
pointed out—such as the keeping of bees, the breeding of 
fowls and rabbits, and the growing of flowers and fruit. And 
recently public notice has been drawn to further possibilities in 
the same direction by the exhibition of home-made goods in the 
Townhall of Inverness. 

The movement of which this is the outcome, inaugurated 
some four years ago by the Duchess of Sutherland and the 
Marchioness of Stafford, has already attained conspicuous 
success, and promises to result in a revival of many of the 
ancient home-industries of the Highlands. Goods spun, 
woven, and knitted by crofters’ wives and daughters from 
the fleeces of their own sheep are there to be seen; while 
spinning-wheels, picture-frames, baskets, fishing-rods, and 
pieces of rustic furniture indicate possibilities of remunc- 
rative employment for more than the mere leisure hours 
of the crofters themselves. Some idea may be had of the 
benefit which might accrue from the development of such 
domestic industries, from the fact that last year, the second of 
the exhibition, the sum of £150 was earned in this way by one 
parish alone, containing a population of little over 1200. 

Many productions, those bordering upon the arts for 
instance, such as wood-carving, are, it should be remembered, 
impossible to machinery, and are therefore in no fear of being 
undersold by that competitor ; while other home-made goods, 
like the Harris tweeds and Shetland shawls, by their intrinsic 
beanty, durability, and excellence, can well held their own 
against all comers. Even were these goods unable to make 
their way into the open market, it should be kept in mind that 
a hundred-and-fifty years ago the Highland communities were 
all but self-contained, manufacturing, each for itself, nearly 
the whole of the materials necessary for life; and there are 
miuny good reasons to be advanced for a return, in some 
degree, to these simple methods of provision. By the revival 
of the old Highland industries much may be done in the near 
future to render many a forsvken village once more prosperous 
rnd populous ; and already the happy result of the movement 
jnaugurated among these northern glens affords proof that 
attention has been success‘ully directed tothe subject.—G. E.-T, 


CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 

It M PripEaux.—We like the game and have marked it for insertion at earliest 
opportunity, The demands on our space have so much increased that the delay 
is unavoidable. 

TT BisBinG (Hatten, Holland).—1. R to Kt 4th, K to R 7th; %.Rto Ktsq.,P tokt 7th; 
3.Q mates, The variations you will be able to discover for yourself. 

W Parsons.—Problem much better, but still not satisfactory, For instance. if 
1, P to K 4th, B takes P; 2. Kt takes B (ch). K moves; 3, either Kt or Q can mate, 
Generally speaking, the play is not smart enourh. 

CoLuMbBUS.—Problem does not stand examination, If Black defends by P takes P, 
2 P to Q4ch (ch), K to B 4th; 38 Kt or R mates, 

J W Pybrus.—We cannot decipher your diagrams. Tf you used plain initials for 
aie and encircled ones for Black, we could then give you our opinion of your 
problems, 

W Bipp.r.—Your problem contains many neat ideas, and shall be published in 
due course. 

E F F.—Yes; first move is sufficient, if right. The solution you give of No. 2326 is 
wrong, 

CorRneCcT SOLUTE 


s oF ProniEM No, 2321 received from G B Hewett (Middle 
3 from Joseph T Pullen (Leunceston); of No. 2324 from 
Uff), AG Bagot,and Charles Etherington ; of No. 2325. from 

TL A W, Noorduyn (Holland), FW Ensor (Cardiff), WS (SheMeld), P © (The 
Hague), Cholwell, A G Bagot, Dr Gustay Waltz (Heidelberg), Janet, Paul Von 
Sz.vos (Vienna), Joseph T Pullen,and A W Hamilton Gell (Exeter). 

CornkeCT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No. 2326 received from Julia Short, L Desanges, 
Howard A, E Casella (Paris), W_S (Sheffield), Jupiter Junior, J Ross (Whitley), 
D McCoy (Galway), Martin F, J Blackie, F © Cook (Barley), A W Hamilton Gell 
(Exeter), J Hall, Dawn, A Newman, Dr F St, Peterhouse, J Dixon (Colchester, 
GV (Brentwood), Wilson (Grange-on-Sands), Cohimbus, Mrs Kelly (Lifton), F @ 
Tucker (Pontypool), EL Nishett, R FN Banks, Dane John, R Worters (Can*er- 
bury), J D Tucker (Leeds), J Gastrin (Reims), Thomas Chown, WR Raillem, 
T Roberts. E Louden, James Sage, C §,Cholwell, Dr Waltz (Heidelberg), Shad- 
forth, Alpha, A G@ Bagot, E Phillips, G J Veale, J Coad, and Percy Ewen. 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 2324. 


WHITE. ’ BLACK. 
1.BtoQ4th — Any move 
2. Mates accordingly. 

PROBLEM No, 2328, 


By HEREWARD. 
BLACK. 


7 


4 
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CHESS BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
A well-contested game between Messrs. G. B. FRASER, of Dundes, and Mr. 
G, F. BARky, of Dublin, played in the correspondence tourney organised 
by Mr. Fraser. 
(Steinitz Gambit.) 
BLACK (Mr. B.)|) WHT (Mr. F.) 


WHITE (Mr. F.) BLACK (Mr. B.) 


1. P to K 4th P to K 4th Had Black replied with 28. R takes Kt, 
2.Q Ktto B3rd Q Kt to B 3rd then White’s proper answer would be R 
3.PtoK B4th  P takes P takes B. 

4. P to Q 4th Q to R 5th (ch) | 29. K RtoB2nt QtoQ 2nd 

5. K to K 2nd P to Q 4th 30. K RtoK 2nd P takes P 

6. K Kt to B 8rd 31.Q to K B7th Q toQBsq 


32. K to K 6th 

This Rook is well posted, and con- 
tributed in a large measure .to the suc- 
cessful issue of the contest, 


A move introduced by Mr. Friser to 
obviate the compulsory adoption of the 
later form of the Steinitz attick, which 
ofter 6, P takes P, White must submit to 


hy reason of Mr. Macdonnell’s sugested 
aes AM . bid 32. K to K B sq 
TE ee ee ee ede einen” (Ee G0 REIN OCR ie Gh 
. = 34. KttoK B3rd Bto Bdth 
Tf Black had now played Q to K 2nd, 35. Q to Q 4th P to Q 7th 


instead of the text move, White was pre- 
ynrel to leave the beaten track, and con- 
tinue with Pto K Sth, which yields a 
fu rly good game. 


36. K to K Rsq 


The Pawn cannot, of course, be taken 
without loss. 


7. P takes P Castles 36. K R to R 4th 
8. Q B takes P B takes Kt(ch) | 37. R to K B sq K R to B 4th 
Bhck might, we think, have given | 33. Q to K 4th B to Q B 2nd 
check, here, with Rook with more effect. | 39. et = 3 2 takes * nh) 
me x “ 40. Kt takes % to B 7th (ch 
Ea oe Sse) QtoK Bard | la KtoKtsq:  RtoBsth 


10. P to K Kt 3rd 
IL. K to Kt 2nd 
12. B to Q 8rd 


Kt tks Q P (eh) 
P to K R 4th 
P to K Kt 3rd 


42.Q to Kt 6th 
The only move to maintain the hold. 


13. R toK Bsq Q to Kt 2nd 42, Rto K Bsq 
14. Bito K 3rd Kt to R 3rd 43. Kt to K 3rd R to Kt sy 
15. B takes Kt P P to Q B 4th 44, Q to K 4th toK Bsq 
16, B takes R P 45,KttoK Bi5th BtoQsq 

Perhaps an imprudent capture, but too! 46. P to Q 6th Q to B 2nd 
tempting to resist. White is exposed | 47, R to K 7th B takes R 
ee to a very sharp and dangerous 48, P takes B Rto K sq 
ALTUCK, 


iS B to Q 3rd 50. Q to Q 5th Q to K Bard 
17. B takes Q Kt 51.PtoKRsth PtoQRard 
A premature exchange, which adds to| 59. p to K R 6th Q to Q B 6th 
W hite’s embarrassment. 53. K to Kt 2nd Q to K 8th 
17. P takes B BL K tol 
18, Kt cog en : ee yp . 5b. Q 3 ith ‘ch mien 
19, P to Q B 4th P to K B 4th 5 pets 5 . 
iho OB ORK Ktisa |egremettin 
21.Q to K B 38rd Q to K R 2nd 55. K to R sq 
22.Q R to,K sq B to Q ard 56.PtoKR7th QtoK 7th (ch) 


cei US OS EUR hy a een ay Q to K 8th (ch) 


Tupententing the deadly moyeo of Kt to] 58. K to B 4th Q to B 8th (ch) 
4th. 


K 59. K to Kt 5th Q to K Kt 7th 
2t. Kt to K 4th B to K 4th (ch) 
25. P to K R 4th 60. K to B 6th R to B sq 


A hazardous - looking rejoinder; but 


the only thing left to avert immediate te ae Se once 
isaster, Qto Kt 7th (ch) ; 63. Q to Q 4th, Q takesQ: 

25. KttoK Bath [Gu Kttakes@, Be takes Qe 6 Rte B ith: 

26.BtoK Kt4th K to Ktsq and wins. 

27. B takes Kt Q takes B 61. Q to Q 8th, 

28. Kt to Kt 5th B to Q B 2nd and wins. 


Efforts, which we hope to ses successful, are being made to arrange a 
match between Lancashire and Yorkshire. The stimulus given to the 
latter county by the Bradford Congress makes it probable that the break- 
down of the negotiations which happened last year will not be repeated on 
this occasion, Ns 

A selection of games played in the Masters’ Tournament of the Bradford 
Congrexs has just been issued from the office of the British Chess Magazine. 
‘The value of the book entirely centres in the copious notes by Mr. W. H. 
Pollock appended to each game, many of them suggestive of the brilliancy 
so frequent in his play, The work done here raises him into the very front 
rank of analysts, and a study of it will be of the greatest service to everyone 
who seeks to improve his own styie of play. 

A new chess club has been started at Honiton, and meets at the Dolphin 
Hotel every Friday evening; Mr. Sydney Meymott is hon. sec, 

The City of London Club tournament ts now steadily progressing at the 
rate of a round per week, In the leading section Mr. Loman stands first, 
closely followed by Messrs. Block and Ross, In the second and third see- 
tions the leaders are Messrs, Stibel, Serraillicr, Hennell, Smith, Coupland, 
Jongs, Nelson, Evans, and Hirschmann, - 


THE BELLES-LETTRES. 


In the volumes of agreeable autobiographical reminiscences 
which Voltaire is pleased to call his “ Commentaire Historique,” 
that admirable wit observes, with respect to his abortive effort 
to study law, that his inclination for poetry was greatly 
strengthened by his disgust at the mode in which jurisprudence 
was taught in the law schools; and he adds: “This alone 
sufficed to turn me aside to the cultivation of the Jelles-lcttres.” 
Recalling this passage to my mind the other day, I could not 
help lamenting the decay into which the dellvs-lettres have 
fallen, the disrespect with which they are treated by a restless 
and impatient generation, and the unhappy prominence given 
to pursuits which have nct the same sterling qualities of dis- 
tinction and excellence to recommend them. You may see men 
of undoubted respectability taking to the study of history, and 
cackling. like a hen over her first egg, if they find in the yellow 
manuscripts of some spiteful foreign emissary a statement 
which reflects on the virtue of Queen Bess, or if they unearth 
the gratifying fact that their pet hero was born, let us say, on 
a Monday morning, whereas all previous scribes had represented 
him as coming into the world on Monday evening! And there 
are others who call themselves scientists, and compile elaborate 
disyuisitions on the ova of the sea-weed, or discourse on cycles 
and epicycles and the equilibrium of worlds; but none, so farcs 
I can see, get any nearer than their ancesters got to a solution 
of the two great mysteries of the “Whence” and the 
“ Whither.” And there are unhappy wights who make a study 
of politics, of political economy, of the Sugar Bounties, and 
the irrepressible Irish Question, and grow red in the face over 
tithes, rent-charges, ground-rents, perpetual pensions, and 
similar affairs, going down to their graves before their time, 
done to death by interminable talk and ponderous bluebooks. 
There are others—deadly enemies to their species—who 
concoct sensational or “realistic” novels, and give feeble- 
minded persons the shivers with lurid pictures of murder and 
mystery in African deserts or Hansom cabs or railway trains ; 
heaping horror vpon horror, as the giants of old heaped 
Pelion upon Ossa, until the shuddering intellect reels, staggers, 
and falls beneath the damnable burden that is pressed upon 
it! Oh, my friends, what a relief to escape from all these 
conspiracies against one’s peace of mind, and to find a pleasant 
and secure refuge in the blessed haven of the belles-lettres ! 

Wise in their day and place were our ancestors—in the 
eighteenth century, par caemple—when, with abundant 
leisure at their command, undisturbed by the iniquities of 
psychological research or the worry of social problems, and 
free from the incubus of the fiction of the shambles and the 
dissecting-room, they sought the terrace i’ the sunshine, or 
the oriel that opened on Brown’s latest creation in landscape- 
gardening, crossed one well-shaped leg over the other, 
smoothed down their ruffles, and abandoned themselves to the 
fascination of old Montaigne’s shrewd gossip or Cowley’s 
scholarly reflections. They had also—lucky men! — their 
Tatiers and their Spectators; the urbane humour of Steele, 
and the refined suavity of Addison. I wonder, by-the-way, 
whether the author of “Sir Roger de Coverley ” is much read 
now-a-days. Yet what a fascination there is in his casy 
style and his graceful way of putting things! Your modern 
essayist cannot affirm that two and two make four without a 
preliminary flourish of fireworks. Like soda-water, indeed, all 
the sparkle and effervescence are in his initial paragraphs— 
the residuum is so flat and savourless as mortally to offend 
the palate. In the old dedles-lettres you meet with no such 
tours de force. There are no rockets—but, then, there are no 
sticks. Look at Addison’s delightful paper on the “ Uses to 
which One can turn One’s Enemies.” A writer of to-day 
would begin with erudite references to Corsican vendettas or 
Japanese feuds, and fatigue the ingenuous reader at the outset 
with his ingenious surprises; but Addison starts with as 
pleasant an amble as that of « well-trained palfrey :—* I have 
been very often tempted to write invectives upon those who 
have detracted from my works or spoken in derogation of my 
person ; but I look upon it as a particular happiness that I 
have always hindered my resentments from proceeding to this 
extremity. TI once had gone through half, but found so many 
motions of humanity rising in me towards the persons whom 
I had severely treated that I threw it into the fire without 
finishing it.” And so he goes on, in the same light and airy 
fashion, leading you easily up to the moral he wishes to im- 
press upon you, while you feel inexpressibly soothed by the 
melodious flow of a stream so pellucid and so sweet. 

In the same mood, though with more glitter of antithesis 
and pomp of imagery, wrote Hazlitt and De Quincey ; and, in 
our own time, though with greater incisivencss, Matthew 
Arnold. I presume to recommend these humane critics to the 
intelligent person whose gorge rises at “ detective” stories, and 
whose intellectual industry is not equal to the study of the 
Cyclopedia. For myself, I would rather read the critical 
essays of a Jeffrey or a Macaulay, with all their alleged 
“want of insight,” than those of Tinto or Verdigris, with their 
sham raptures, their egotistical rhetoric, and their insufferable 
air of superiority. Ye Gods! how these men pat Milton on 
the head, put Dryden through his paces, and sneer at the 
author of “Childe Harold”! I prefer les grands seigneurs of 
literature, who behaved to each other—and to their readers— 
with such high-bred courtesy and so much old-world grace, to 
the swashbucklers who think of nothing but thrust and 
parry, and count their imaginary victims like so many 
Bobadils. 

The great charm of the dclics-Iettres I take to be their 
geniality, their sanity, their refinement. They refresh one 
with their reasonable views of life, their blandly humorous 
comments on men and things, their polite estimates of authors 
and their books, their prevailing atmosphere of light and 
sweetness. James Russell Lowell, in his delightful essays 
“My Study Windows”; Holmes, in “The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast-table” ; Helps, in “ Friends in Council”; and Henry 
Taylor, in his “ Notes From Life ”—these excellent writers 
perpetuate the best traditions of the belles-lettres. Go back to 
an earlier generation, and you will find much that is happily in 
accordance with their temper in Conversation Sharpe's “ Essays 
in Prose and Verse.” ‘The elder Disraeli is now much de- 
rided by the orthodox historical inquirer, whose dreadful 
mission it is to “reverse the verdicts of history”; but 
you may pass an hour by the winter fireside over the chatty 
pages of his “ Curiosities of Literature.” and be none the worse 
for it. Go farther back still, and what better companionship 
can you desire than my Lord Shaftesbury’s “ Characteristics” ? 
Iam speaking here of English writers only : if I crossed the 
Channel, I should find in the dcdles-lettrcs an almost in- 
exhaustible field of survey. The sum of it all is that, if you 
wish for a sound mind and a clear consecience—if you would 
enjoy the precious possession of tranquillity and contentment— 
if you would secure the love and confidence of your wife, your 
children, and your mother-in-law—if you would sleep the sleep 
of innocence, unvexed by grisly phantoms from the realms of 
the Sensational —if you would live as blameless a life as 
Homer's Ethiopians or Sir Thomas Malory’s “ King Arthur”— 
you will shun the temptations with which designing publishers 
surround you, and give yourself up to the pure and whelcsome 
pleasures of the belles-Ivttivs, 


NOV. 17, 1888 


NEW BOOKS. 
Reminiscences of J. L. Toole. Related by Himself, and Chron- 
icled by Joseph Hatton. Two vols. (Hurst and Blackett).— 
The eminent comedian, and generally sympathetic and agree- 
able actor, whose sayings and doings, public and private, are 
Boswellised by a knowing personal friend in these two 
volumes, is an established popular favourite and a gentleman 
deservedly enjoying high social esteem. There is no anecdote 
here told of him that will at all diminish the regard in which 
he has long been held, not only as an ornament to the London 
stage and an example of the respectability of his profession, 
but as a worthy and amiable man. Yet we can hardly say 
that much has been added by this book to the information 
possessed by ordinary playgoers, and by those accustomed to 
hear or read of current theatrical affairs during the 
past thirty years. Mr. Toole’s position as a dramatic 
artist is to a certain degree unique and independent; it 
has been attained more by the individual impersonation 
of new comic characters, which owed their original creation 
as much to him as to the writers of the plays, than 
by improving on the interpretation of old parts which had 
gathered a traditional record of former performances. It is 
different with such an actor as Mr. Irving, whose thoughtful 
original renderings of Shakspeare cannot escape being im- 
plicitly compared with those of an imposing ‘procession of 
famous actors, and even being judged with reference to old 
critical standards. The same remark might apply to comedians 
of the old school, within the memory of this generation, 
dealing with the still abiding. conceptions of authors like 
Goldsmith, Sheridan,;and Colman. Whatever is good in modern 
dramatic art is no doubt capable of being studied analytically 
by some commentator with sufficient insight into the essentials, 
motives, and complex workings of the infinitely diversified 
play of feelings in human nature. The study of these in 
comedy, and even in farce, may be as profound, and is certainly 
as difficult, as in heroic or romantic tragedy : but our critical 
literature has made little provision for it, and Mr. Hatton’s 
undertaking is not so ambitious. He does not attempt to show 
why or how Mr. Toole is a great actor in his own line of 
characters; or in what special qualities Mr. Toole, on 
the stage, differs from Mr. Buckstone or Mr. Charles Mathews 
and several other comedians within oar remembrance. But he 
draws the portrait of Mr. Toole, fairly and pleasantly, without 
excessive gushing eulogy, as a clever, diligent, and successful 
member of the theatrical profession, who has borne his merited 
success with discreet modesty, and whose genial temperament, 
with his relish of harmless fun, makes him a delightful 
companion. We hope that many successful men in other 
professions are equally good fellows; and it is possible that 
many whose business is not funny can amuse their private 
acquaintance with jokes and droll little stories quite equal 
to those reported of Mr. Toole. The practical jokes, 
indeed, though innocent and honest tricks of their kind, 
were now and then performed at the expense of strangers 
with © freedom scarcely permitted to merry gentlemen in 
the ordinary walks of life; but Mr. Sothern was as bad as 
Mr. Toole in slapping the back of an unknown old man dining 
at a chop-house and calling him “George.” This and several 
other stories have already been printed in some English and 
American papers, which Mr. Hatton explains ; but not a few 
of his readers may agree with us in wishing that they 
had never been printed. It must, however, be allowed that 
professional actors, who undergo the severe mental strain of 
artificially sustaining fictitious parts every working night of 
their lives, are more in need than other men are of permission 
to give vent to their natural high spirits in sudden out- 
bursts of queer demeanour, or in extemporised mystifications. 
They are apparently, like sitters in a congregation in 
sermon-time, or like people listening to a long trial in a 
court of las, often disposed to laugh, in spite of their sober 
judgment, at the very smallest hints of the ludicrous ; for 
most of the jokes, outside the theatre, which are stated to 
have caused such great diversion to Mr. Toole and his 
comrades, would provoke but a feeble smile in common 
conversation. Although Mr. Toole, in private life, breathes 
the air of pleasantry, no comedian that ever enraptured 
an audience can possibly be such a genuine humourist off 
the stage, as he is in his artistic performance; nor can 
any tragedian, at home or at his club, be so grand and 
sublime. It is, therefore, no wonder if Mr. Hatton’s collec- 
tion of drolleries, which might be called Tooleries. be found 
to contain much that is of an extremely mild -quality, 
and that would scarcely be presented, apart from Mr. Toole’s 
memoirs, as select specimens of wit and humour. The 
book is amusing, nevertheless, by its consistent exhibition 
of asprightly, kindly, and vivacious character, accompanied 
by others, his equals or superiors in talent and in public 
distinction, with whom he has always lived on terms of 
cordial friendship. Mr. John Lawrence Toole, a son, as 
every Londoner is aware, of the late City Toastmaster, 
was born in March, 1832, in St. Mary Axe; he began life 
as clerk in a wine-merchant’s office, but saw plays at the 
East-Hnd theatres, and joined an amateur dramatic club, 
where he showed talents that won the notice of Mr. Charles 


Dillon, and gained him an engagement at Dublin in 
1852, Ile was afterwards at the Edinburgh Theatre, under 


Mr. Robert Wyndham; but in September, 1856, came to 

London and played at the Lyceum with Mr. Dillon in 

* Belphegor.” In 1851, he was engaged by Mr. Benjamin 

Webster for the Adelphi, when Wright retired ; and Webster, 
a great actor and great manager, probably contributed much 
to perfect Toole as a dramatic artist. Paul Bedford, too, was 
there, and Toole’s frequent association with him must have 
developed his genius for fun. One of his greatest original 
successes was in the Caleb Plummer of the dramatised version 
of Dickens’ “ Cricket on the Hearth,” produced at the Adelphi in 
1862 ; it proved that Toole was not merely a comic actor, but 
a genuine sympathetic humourist, thoroughly in the vein of 
Dickens at his best. We have often wished that we had more 
of Dickens adapted for the stage, with Toole for his congenial 
interpreter. He was afterwards at the Queen’s Theatre, with 
Mr. Alfred Wigan, the company including Mr. Henry Irying ; 
and in 1869 went to the Gaiety, where he played with Phelps and 
Charles Mathews. In Mr. H. J. Byron’s interesting domestic 
drama, “ Dearer than Life,” Mr. Toole gave another proof of 
his real power in the serious, natural, simple representation of 
human feeling, in the part of Michael Garner. The half- 
pathetic, half-comic part of the Cheap Jack in “ Uncle Dick’s 
Darling,” produced in 1869, was also written for him by Mr. 
Byron ; but the inspiration was evidently that of Dickens. 
Toole was born for this interesting and instructive line of 
dramatic work, not for mere farcical effects, however clever 
and successful he may be in them. He now rose to high dis- 
tinction ; and in 1874, on his going to America, received the 
signal compliment of a public banquet, presided over by Lord 
Rosebery. followed by another at Birmingham, with Mr. 
George Dawson in the chair. ‘he account of his later doings 
is given in a discursive and incidental manner, in detached 
fragments here and there scattered through the second volume, 
in reports of talk between himself and Mr. Hatton during an 
excursion to York and Whitby, intermixed with dccscripticns 
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of places, with reprints of speeches and newspaper articles, and 
with various personal and social reminiscences: but the 
regular playgoer who is attached to Mr. Toole can supply 
the missing links. In 1879 the Folly Theatre, in King 
William - street, Charing - cross, became Mr. Toole’s house, 
which has been officially styled “Toole’s Theatre” since 1882. 
Everybody knows it well; no one likes it better than his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, who has occasionally 
had Mr. Toole as his guest at Sandringham. ‘This 
is a going concern, and we hope it will go on, with Mr. Toole 
in full force, to the end of the nineteenth century. It is un- 
necessary here to. dwell on the merits of the chief plays, “A 
Fool aud his Money,” “ Not srch a Fool as he Looks,” “The 
Upper Crust,” “The Birthplace of Podgers,” “Trying a 
Magistrate,” the burlesque of *“ Claudian,” “The Butler,” and 
“The Don,” with which Mr. Toole is identified. Mr. Hatton’s 
minute inventory of the furniture and adornments of Mr. 
Toole’s dressing-room at the theatre, and of his house some- 
where near Piccadilly, can be yet more easily dispensed with. 
Ilis book is, nevertheless, rather entertaining ; and its contents 
are so mixed that every reader who has ever cared for any 
particular actor or actress in our times will find some cherished 
“reminiscence” awakened by its perusal. Macready, Phelps, 
Sheridan Knowles, Buckstone, Mathews, Robson, Webster, 
Keeley, Wright. Paul Bedford, Fechter, G. V. Brooke, Sothern, 
Irving, Miss Ellen Terry, Mrs. Kendal, and Mrs. Bancroft, 
with others not forgotten, are brought into these sketches of 
the theatrical world. Their portraits ornament many pages, 
and must always be pleasant for those to see to whom their 
living faces were familiar on the stage, which has lost the 
great majority of them, years and years ago. 

The second part of Mrs. Charles Hetley’s Native Flowers of 
New Zealand (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.) fully sustains 
the well-deserved credit obtained by the first part. In this 
number the most attractive plants depicted are some of the ratas 
(Metrosideros), the handsomest of the climbing New Zealand 
plants. The white rat. is confined to the northern part of 
the North Island, where it is often seen clinging to the trunks 
of the Kauri pine and other large forest trees. The shrubs 
classified under the name of Senecio form an important family 
in the New Zealand flora, and the flowers of some of the 


varieties are extremely beautiful, especially that named after 


Dr. Hector, and discovered by him in the province of Nelson. 
The large proportion of white-flowered plants in New Zealand 
cannot fail to attract attention, but it does not enter into the 
scope of Mrs. Hetley’s catalogue to discuss the cause. The 
illustrations are in the best style of modern chromo-litho- 
graphy, and do honour to the printers and publishers. 


THE POLYTECHNIC YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN INSTITUTE. 


Tt is a long distance across London from east to west—from 
Mile-End-road to Upper Regent-street—and there are certain 
obyious differences between that noble popular institution, 
the People’s Palace, which may also be called 
the People’s College of Arts and Sciences, and 


the Polytechnic Young Men’s (and Young 
Women’s) Christian Institute ; but their 


essential objects are 
equally deserving of 
agencies yet  estab- 
personal improvement 
for many thousands 
yass city. London 


the same, and they are 
applause as the grandest 
lished for social and 
and healthy enjoyment 
of the youth of this 
contains a greater 


ON THE PARALLEL BARS. 


number, and a greater diversit, of classes and characters, 
than any other city in the wor d ever contained, of young 
persons above the ordinary school age who are employed in 
yarious ways, who haye their free hours of leisure, and whose 
chief want has been that of opportunities for the true 
education which is combined with recreation of mind and 
body—the only true education for adults, in general ; system- 
atic exercises, both intellectual and physical ; the pursuit of 
knowledge, itself a great delight; the acquirement of skill, 
which is even more delightful ; and the comradeship, in study 
and in sport, of their fellow-collegians, Jearning from the same 
instructors, and playing in the same clubs. These secular 
benefits, with the means of obtaining a higher culture and 
more complete than seemed until lately within the range of 
possibility for those not born to the advantages of fortune, are 
now provided for adolescence, in the lower middle classes and 
in the working classes, by perfectly organised institutions on a 
magnificent scale, which are about to be multiplied in other 
parts of London. } £5 

To provide technical and scientific instruction in the useful 
arts, accompanied with actual workshop teaching and practice, 
in harmony with ordinary trade customs of apprenticeship 
and employment, is an object successfully combined with 
advanced general education. ; 

The Young Men’s Christian Institutes, of which there are 
many in London and its suburbs, have contributed greatly to 
the general movement, and are, while professedly seeking to 
associate broad religious principles with full self-culture and 
innocent diversion, conducted in no spirit of bigotry, and cer- 
tainly in no ascetic spirit. They prove, in the most practical 
manner, by actual performance, that Christianity, rightly 
understood, is censistent with gvery wholesemo form of 


social pleasure and with every personal predilection for any 
kind of study or taste or mental exertion, and for any 
bodily exercise, athletic or graceful, conducive to “a sound 
mind in a sound body.” These objects, without the 
slightest pretension to impose a test of religious belief on its 
members, are strenuously maintained by the great institution 
in Regent-street. It owes its present prosperity to one bene- 
factor, Mr. Quintin Hogg, who has for years past been spending 
on it not only very large sums of money, out of his own purse, 
but also. continuous labour, thought, and care, inspired solely 
by zeal for human welfare from the highest Christian motives. 
This gentleman (we henceforth borrow an article from the 
Times of April 23 in the present year), the youngest son of the 
late Sir James Weir Hogg, once Chairman of the East India 
Company, and brother of Lord Magheramorne, is the head of 
a firm of merchants in Rood-lane, and for twenty-four years— 
in fact, ever since he left Eton—he has devoted his days to his 
business and almost every one of his evenings to work among 
the boys and young men of London, At first he started with a 
ragged-school in the Drury-lane district, which, after a while, 
was changed intoa working boys’ home. In 1873 there was added 
to this an institute founded “for the purpose of endeavour- 
ing to withdraw elder boys from evil surroundings.” It 
was in Endell-street, midway between Drury-lane and Seven 
Dials, that this institute was first opened, and shortly after- 
wares it was transferred to Long-acre, occupying part of 
the building formerly the Queen’s lheatre. Six or seven years 
ago. the old Polytechnic Institution, associated in our memory 
with recollections of the diving-bell and Professor Pepper, 
ceased to exist, and the building came into the market. 
Mr. Quintin Hogg came forward and bought it, paying for it, 
and for the cost of enlarging it and fitting it up, over £60,000. 
In its new quarters, it became a great social club for young 
lads of the artisan class, a great institute of technical 
education, a day school for middle-class boys; and its advan- 
tages were extended this year by the addition of another 
large house a few doors off for the accommodation of young 
women. Mr. Hogg not long ago took Merton Hall, Wimbledon, 
with about twenty-seven acres of land attached, and this 
ground is now turned into one of the finest playgrounds 
in England. Every Saturday afternoon in summer hundreds 
of the lads are employed in playing cricket or lawn tennis, 
and one of Mr. Hogg’s principal lieutenants is Mr. J. Hi. K. 
Studd, a cricketer of Cambridge fame. The success of the 
Polytechnic Christian Institute has been astonishing. More 
than 10,000 boys and young men have their names on its 
books, and already the second house has 800 young women 
upon its list, most of them the sisters or the friends of the 
members of the institute. ‘The cost of maintenance amounts 
to between £14,000 and £15,000 a year, the receipts from fees 
to about £9000, and the deficit, which thus amounts to between 
£5000 and £6000 a year, has been till now entirely met by 
Mr. Quintin Hogg. He has, roughly speaking, spent £100,000 
upon his scheme, and he cannot continue much longer to 
meet the large deficit in the same way. His desire is to find 
help which shall enable the institute to be placed upon a 
permanent footing. ‘The Commissioners of City Charities have 
undertaken to give the Polytechnic an endowment of £2500 
a year on two conditions:—(1) That he should obtain a 
long lease of his premises ; (2) that he should raise a sum 
of £35,000 by private subscriptions. ‘The trustees of the 
Portland estate have given Mr. Hogg a formal promise of 
a ninety-nine years’ lease. Mr. Hogg has already appealed 
to various friends of his own, and has succeeded in raising 
about £18,000. Mr. W. M. Campbell—Mr. Hogg’s partner, 
and a Governor of the Bank of England—has given £10,000 ; 
Messrs. J. A. Denny and E. M. Denny, £1000 each; Mr. 
Gurney Shepherd, £1000 ; and an anonymous friend, £2000. 
There still remains, however, about £17,000 to be raised. 
Mr. Hogg feels constrained to appeal to the public to save 
this flourishing and most useful institution. 

The Polytechnic Institute is remarkable for the elaborate 
system of technical instruction which is open to its members. 
They are admitted on payment of a subscription of 3s. per 
quarter, which entitles them to the free use of the library, 
social rooms, and gymnasiums, and admission to all the 
entertainments ; while for the technical classes small fees 
have to be paid. The classes are of two kinds, science 
and art classes, which are held in connexion with the 
Department at South Kensington ; and industrial classes, 
which are more or less related to the City and Guilds of 
London Institute of Technical Instruction, and to the 
London Trades Council. The industrial classes, again, are 
subdivided into classes of mechanics and into “ practical 
trade classes” for apprentices and young workmen, and it 
is these last which are the special feature of the institute. 
Among them we find classes for various branches of 
engineering, for cabinet-making and carpentry, including 
such subordinate departments as the making of staircases 
and hand-railing ; we find classes in wood and stone carving, 
in tailor's cutting, in sign-writing, and in practical watch 
and clock making; classes in carriage-building, in 
printing, in land surveying and levelling, in plumbing, 
and in toolmaking, and many other trades. In all 
these cases it is a condition that no one is to be admitted 
who is not already engaged, say as an apprentice, 
in the trade. In the engineering-room, where there is 
machinery worked by a central gas-engine, a dozen 
young men may be seen forming a screw, or adapting some 
roughly-cast bolt to the required purpose, and the room 
is full of iron lathes and other small machines, every detail 
of which has been made and finished on the spot by the 
boys. 

‘the variety of other classes is very great, including English 
grammar and literature, geography and history, arithmetic 
and mathematics, Latin, Greek, French, and German, chemistry 
and natural philosophy, and drawing. It should be stated 
that the fees for the classes vary from 2s. 6d. to 10s. Gd. per 
quarter to members of the institute, non-members being 
allowed to attend on payment of an increased fee. Mr. H. J. 
Spooner lectures on geometry and machine-drawing, Mr. L. J. 
Butler on carriage-building, Mr. Andrew Clark, F.R.C.S., on 
first aid to the injured, Mr. Hasluck on elocution, Mr. Herr- 
mann on watch and clock making, Messrs. Horton and Wilson 
on shorthand-writing, Mr. H. L. Ramsay on sign-writing, Mr. 
George Scarman on upholstery, cutting, and draping, Messrs. 
Charlés Mitchell and Young on_ building construction, 
Mr. H. W. Richards on brick-cutting ; and in the ladies’ 
department, Mrs. Elliot Scrivener on dressmaking and dress- 
cutting. The results are shown by the success of the Polytechnic 
pupils in the different technical examinations. ‘Ihe system 
has been highly commended by the London Trades Council, 
and by two Royal Commissions of Inquiry. 

The visitor to the Polytechnic, any weekday evening, will 
find every room occupied by numbers of lads and young men, 
from seventeen years old upwards, either harmlessly amusing 
themselves or studying in class. There is a refreshment 
and reading room, where some boys are having tea or 
supper, some are reading the newspapers, some are play- 
ing chess or draughts. One great room in the summer 
is a swimming-bath; in the other seasons of the year, 
comfortably carpeled and arranged with chairs and 
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AT THE RINGS. 
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EXERCISE IN MUSICAL DRILL. 


STANDING ON HEADS AND HANDS. 


THE GYMNASIUM OF THE POLYTECHNIC CHRISTIAN INSTITUTE, REGENT-STREET. 


tables, it is the chief reading-room. In another room 
we find a debating society. In a hall where the chemical 
lectures used to be delivered, and where now Mr. Hogg holds 
his Sunday services and classes, a number of youths are going 
through military drill. In the larger hall, the gymnastic 
instructor is taking his class through their exercises. Nearly 
a hundred lads are there, most of them in flannels, and are 
forgetting the workshop and the counter in the physical 
delight of exercise. he gymnasium, in which our Artist 
made his Sketches, is under the direction of Colour-Sergeant 
Elliott, late of the Scots Guards. There are squad and mass 
exercises every evening ; and instruction is given in single- 


oo 


stick, fencing, handling the dumb-bells and Indian club, and 
the bar-bell, exercises on the horizontal bar, the parallel bars, 
with the rings, on the trapeze, and in other ways. The girls’ 
gymnasium is open on Tuesdays and Thursdays to members of 
the Young Women’s Branch of the institute, which is located 
at 15, Langham-place, and is open every evening, except 
Sunday. The Polytechnic swimming-bath is also reserved one 
night in the week for the female members of the institute, 
who have admission to the lectures, concerts, and entertain- 
ments, and the privilege of joining any of the classes at 
greatly reduced fees, while many suitable classes are held for 
young women only. ; 


Among the various societies for young men connected with 
the Polytechnic are the Debating Society or “ Parliament,” the 
Athletic Club at Merton, the Cycling Club, the “Ramblers” 
for pedestrian excursions, the Harriers who meet at Willesden, 
the Company of Rifle Volunteers (4th Middlesex or West 
London), the Volunteer Artillery Battery (No. 7 of Ist City 
of London), the Medical Staff Corps, the Military Band, the 
Orchestral Society, the Choir and Choral Society, the Chess and 
Draughts Club, the Sketching Club, the German Society, the 
French Society, the Engineering Society, and the Electrical 
Society, besides a Total Abstinence Society, and the “ Christian 
Workers’ Union,” 
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MUSICAL DRILL (YOUNG MEN’S CLASS). 
DRILL FOR LITTLE GIRLS. 


THE GYMNASIUM OF THE POLYTECHNIC CHRISTIAN INSTITUTE: CLASSES FOR YOUNG WOMEN AND GIRLS. 
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SCIENCE. JOTTINGS. 
BUILDERS IN THE SAND. 


The near approach of the winter season is heralded this 
morning by the chill east wind and the thin ice which 
coats the pools left by the receding tide a few hours gone by. 
To-day we are strolling along a sandy flat of Scottish sea- 
coast, not far removed from that engineering triumph, the 
Torth Bridge itself. Pleasant memories of bygone days 
revive in the mind when we approach the “ Shell-bed ”"—as 
the sandy stretch is termed. One constant feature of the beach 
has won for it the familiar “Ferry” name. ‘lhe sea-line at 
high-water mark is always indicated by a clear, glistening line 
of shells, whole and broken alike, torn from the sandy depths 
below, and brought up by the play of the waves. I presume 
the tides and currents of the bay cast up the shells on the 
beach and favour the formation of this unbroken and 
uniform line of shell-débris. Beyond this high-water mark 
you come upon the sand-dunes of the coast. The tough grasses 
which find a home and habitation in the sand bind the loose 
wind-blown particles together, and thus aid in the work of land- 
making. The “Shell-bed” on the Firth of Forth reminds me 
of a pleasant prospect in scenes far removed from this Scottish 
estuary. Away in Devonshire, and stretching from Dawlish 
towards Exeter, is such another sandy beach as that which lies 
before us this winter morning. Only, the Devonshire ‘coast 
wants that background of pines that stands out so prominently 
against the light brown of the sand. But for the funereal 
setting of its firs and pines, and for the hills of Fife in 
the foreground, the Dawlish prospect might be regarded 
as being closely imitated on these northern shores. 

We descend from the shelly ridge towards the lower con- 
fines of the beach. In a moment or two, we find ourselves 
amid the damp sand which, cut into 
miniature valleys by the rills from the 
land, betokens the recent ebb of the 
sea. As we walk oyer the yielding 
sand we see the burrows of the Solens, 
or “ razor-shells,’ whose cast-off pro- 
ducts litter the shore at the high- 
water line. Your “razor-shell” is a 
skilful burrower, and by means of his 
fleshy foot contrives to mine swiftly 
and effectively below the surface of 
the sand, so that pursuit and capture, 
save by means of the fisherman’s iron 
hook, is a sheer impossibility. As we 
traverse the beach nearer still to the 
sea, we notice the débris thrown ont 
by the worms, which, after airing 
themselves amid the waves when the 
tide is in, turn tail and tunnel down- 
wards. They are, in reality, living 
tunnel-makers, for they pass the sand 
through their bodies as they work 
below, and hence you sec the internal 
casts of their digestive systems in the 
familiar “ sand-worms,” or coils, which 
litter the shore. These are the “ fairy 
ropes ” of the children. The old legend 
of Michael Scott, wizard par execllence, 
tells us how, having engaged the Evil 
FIG I. TEREBELLA AND rrgs One as a servant, he found it a condi- 

TUBE, tion of his own safety to keep his 

diabolical servitor fully employed. The 

proverbial mischief into which idle hands are said to fall, 

was therefore averted by Michael the Wizard setting his 

fiend to weave ropes out of the sea-sand ; and the futile labours 

of his Satanic Majesty, adds the legend, are to be seen after 
every receding tide. 

There, in the distance, is a fisherman digging in the sand 
for bait. When you look into his can you see a wriggling mass 
of green and brown worms, each with a big thickened head and 
a narrower body. This is 
the lobworm, dear to the 
hearts of sea-fishers. Along 
the sides of its body you 
see the gills existing in the 
shape of curious tufts, 
which are really complex 
loops of blood - vessels, 
wherein the impurities of 
worm-organisation are got ° 
rid of, and its blood puri- 
fied by exposure to the 
oxygen of the sea. But 
the “lob” is not an archi- 
tect in any sense. Scan 
the sand around you, and 
notice that, rising from 
its smooth surface, your 
eye can detect numberless 
feathery-like tufts. You 
borrow the fisherman’s 
spade, and remove at oue 
operation half-a-dozen or 
more of these tufts. Then 
when you single them out 
from among the mass with 
your fingers you see that 
each tuft is really the top 
of a tube, and that inside 
this tube dwells a worm- 
tenant which is doing its mq, 9, sanmntA AND ITS TUBE, SHOWING 
best to escape into the THE PLUME-LIKE GILLS. 
sand by the lower end of 
its dwelling-place. This is the Zercbella, © worm which 
yanks among the most common of all the architects of 
the sand. Look at the tube closely (Fig. 1). Its composi- 
tion is varied enough. It consists of a series of odds 
and ends in the way of particles, and the heterogeneous 
materials of the tube account for the rugged appearance of 
the structure. The bulk of this worm’s house is built 
of grains of sand, but you also note how it has 
seized upon pieces of broken shells, and even minute pebbles 
as building-stones. These materials are all duly glued 
together by means of a natural marine cement. which resists 
the action of the water, and defies the damp to disintegrate 
the tenement of the Terebella. The tuft at the top of the 
tube, which is modelled in sand, is really the outer invest- 
ment or covering of the gills and feelers which the head of 
the worm bears. The gills are plume-like, and the feelers, or 
tentacles, act as purveyors in the commissariat department. 
They sweep food-particles into the mouth, and possibly 
filter from the sea or sand around the matters neces- 
sary for the nutrition of the worm-frame. 

But in our shovelful of sand there are worm-tubes of another 
description. You now disinter a tube of smoother and more 
regular aspect than those of the Terebella. This second tube 
is composed of sand particles alone, cemented together to form 
a symmetrical structure. which impresses us by contrast with 
the rougher build of the Terebella’s dwelling-place. The 


smooth tube (Fig. 2) is the abode of the Sabci/a, another 
familiar worm-architect of our sandy shores. I know of 
nothing more beautiful than the plume-like gills of the 
Sabella- worm. They spring from its head-extremity, to- 
gether with its feelers, in curved array and present us with 
truly feathery sprays, wherein the blood of the animal courses 
in closely-placed vital streams, to be exposed to the air con- 
tained in the native water of the worm. Extremely sensitive 
are these gills and tentacles, as you may demonstrate in the case 
of yet another worm-architect. On this stone I have picked 
up is a hard, dense tube of carbonate of lime, or, in plain 
language, hard chalk. This is the Svrpula’s habitation. I 
place the stone and its tube in this rock pool. In a moment 
you see the beautiful gill-plumes to be protruded from the 
tube, and to wave backwards and forwards in the water. This 
is the respiratory or breathing-play of these animals, and the 
slightest touch sends the gills into the tube. Worm sus- 
ceptibilitics have been offended by the prying curiosity of 
humanity, and a natural plug (which is merely a thick- 
ened tentacle) closes up the mouth of the Serpula- tube 
until such time as its denizen, recovering from its fright, 
once more spreads its gill-plumes «broad in the pellucid pool. 
The worm-architects teach us a lesson in “ habit” as ‘applied 
to living nature. Each species adheres to its own way of life 
and materials—the Terebella to its shells and particles ; the 
Sabella to its sand alone; and the Serpula to its limy invest- 
ment. ‘There is “more than mects the eye” in these per- 
sistent and regular building-habits—more, perchance, than the 
mind can explain as things are. But at least we may discover 
that what we call “habit” in anything, is but a name for the 
regular repetition of ways, tendencies, and methods. which, at 
first of chance character, have become stereotyped to form 
the fixed history of living things. ANDREW WILSON. 


WOODLAND HARVESTS. 


When tke cultivated produce of the earth has been garnered, 
and the harvest in the general acceptation of the word is over, 
man thinks but little, comparatively, of what is left to be 
scattered to the four winds of heayen. The crops from field 
and garden, orchard and vineyard, occupy so much of his 
attention that he is too apt to disregard that aftermath, as it 
were, of wild beauty and utility which often carries a distinct 
souvenir of summer far into the autumn and early winter. 
He is indifferent to the quality and quantity of the provender 
which may be found by the furred and feathered denizens of 
the countryside, and stored up so cunningly in their myriad 
ingenious little homes. Except by the philosopher, the 
naturalist, the artist, or kindred spirits, the later untended 
products of hedgerow and coppice, breezy common and forest 
glade, appear to be of little worth. Nor are they, perhars, 
financially speaking ; but, happily, we are not all financiers, in 
the commercial sense, and the woodland harvests possess such 
infinite charms, not only for the eye but for the heart, 
that it is no wonder the autumn, be it early or late, 
always calls up a tender, sympathetic emotion in the 
human mind. Few are wholly insensible to its influence ; but, 
nevertheless, it claims scarcely more than a passing glance 
from the majority, and perhaps a sigh for the departed giories 
of long days and bright skies. Those, however, who know 
how better to value Nature’s meanest gifts and beauties, find 
interminable pleasure in what is set before them in the fall. 
Not, of course, thas one underrates the importance of good 
yields of corn and root crops, for “out of nothing cometh 
nothing,” and if the kindly fruits of the earth fail to appear 
in due season in fair abundanco, the whole nation suffers, from 
high to low. When disastrous years in this respect occur we 
feel how dependent life is upon the outcome of man’s industry 
on the soil. Albeit he does not live by bread alone, yet when 
that is taken from him and, as it were, he has to subsist upon 
the husks, he may be excused for that deep anxiety in the 
matter of harvest which now and then blinds him to the 
attractions of the gorgeous spectacle remaining in the fields 
and woods when his principal work there for the time being 
is finished. But, given an easy mind on the vital question, 
and let his skill and farmcraft but be answered by an average 
reward, he should then be ready to welcome the woodland 
harvests in a calm and appreciative mood. 

Who, to wit, can behold the wealth of berry beauty decking 
the coverts and the lanes in October without delight? Prom- 
inent among the rest, the rowan-trees are ablaze with colour, 
and the clusters of the little coral beads mingling with the 
greenery as it pales and yellows, reddens or purples, make a 
series of pictures which, in Nature's gallery, claim and 
receive posts of honour; for, be it remembered, this is the 
period for the annual exhibition of her artistic treasures, Hier 
show is second to none in merit: skilled alike in the execution 
of the finest details and breadth of general effect, it dazzles 
and entrances. Look again, for instance, at that study of the 
wayward bramble fringing the pathway up the slope! What 
an example is it of graceful line in its curves and involutions ! 
There can be no fitter herbage for a wild foreground than the 
tangled complications of the blackberry-bush, either growing 
alone or mingling with the russet fronds of the common 
bracken. Its sprays and shoots carry the eye, without an 
cffort, through the intricacies of grass, and across the broken, 
tufted, gravelly bank. How it wanders, at its own sweet will, 
hither and thither ; and what a rich promise of sweet juices is 
afforded by its fruit! The tones taken on by these pro- 
ductions from their tiny formation out of the pink and creamy 
blossom up to their full maturity turn them into very jewels 
as they sparkle in the sunlight amongst the variegated leafage. 
Tt is a sort of casket and depository, a concentration of the 
riches of this harvest, for assuredly no item in it is gathered 
with greater zest. : 

The hips and haws may seem at first equally as worthy of 
solicitude. Judged by their smooth, ruddy, and shining coats, 
they might be thought to offer as succulent a flavour as the 
blackberry ; but, save for the birds, we fear they must take a 
second place, except in point of beauty. The contribution 
granted by the wild rose to the woodland harvest makes up in 
show what it lacks-in flavour, resembling in this many of 
Pomona’s highly cultivated gifts. Autumn is a grand artist, 
a stupendous colourist, and tinges with her magic brush 
all growths so cunningly, that experience alone dispels 
the idea that everything in the shape of a berry must 
be edible. ‘Then, besides those succulent blackberries afore- 
said, there is more fruity produce from the wild orchard, 
all of which belong legitimately to the woodland har- 
vest-time. There is the wild strawberry asserting itself 
with the justifiable pride of its garden-sheltered brother ; 
the crab-apple, suggesting in many a sunny spot that 
we have been put back to the time of the white-heart 
cherry; the sloe by the same token reminding us of a 
crippled crop of late damsons; and since it seems impossible 
altogether to exclude the thought that these good and 
pretty things are nice to eat, we pass on by a natural sequence 
to the nuts, from the tiny wild hazel up to the graceful 
fringed filbert-clusters on to the sumptuous walnutand chestnut. 
The beauty of every one of these is undeniable, and, at least to 
youthful palates, unquestionable in the matter of taste. But 


a 


we are not here considering the grosser side of the feast: it j 
rather the banquet for the eye and mind to dwell on that = 
in our thoughts. Nor weuld we particularise from ile 
Lotanist’s point of view each specimen of the berry tribe, for 
their number is infinite, and no one much more lovely in 
aspect than another, though not a few are deadly enguoh 
in their loveliness. The commonest and most conspicuous 
often yield equal, if not greater, attractions, to the appre- 
ciative gaze than the curious and rare. As an example 
is it possible to conceive a more exquisitely perfect 
natural untended growth than the acorn? Its desien 
absolutely seems to Le without a flaw, and little wonder 
is there that it should have inspired poets from time 
immemorial with pretty fancics. Could fairies be provided 
with amore deftly-chased specimen of sylvan art out of which 
to quaff their draughts of morning dew than the acorn cup? 
What chalice better suitcd to grace the festive gatherings of 
Oberon and ‘litania‘s fairy trains? ‘The delicacy cf its 
colcuring, too, will vie with the workmanship of its chiselline 
and embossments. ‘Ihat faint tinge of bronze, which partially 
creeping across its sunny-mcst side, seems to gild the 
prominent elevations of its repoussé work whilst leaving the 
silvery-greenish tones in the depths of its intricacies untouched 
makes it appear to be constructed of the richest ore. Ani 
further, when we remember what mighty strength and 
utility is symbolised in that smcoth and polished egg-shaped 
kernel. we do not envy the man who can stoop to gather a 
ripened acorn from the ground among the fallen leaves with- 
out some thought of the treasure he is storing, a treasme as 
beautiful as it is full of meaning. Inferior to this gem of the 
woodlands as is, of course, the Leech-mast, it must not Le over- 
looked, and if not always a very conspicuous feature when 
hanging on its parent bough, it nevertheless duly plays its 
part in the harvest of the later autumn. 

But it is the leafage after all—the sprays of fern and 
bramble, the flags and many-hued grasses, the quaintly-shaped 
red-brown tendrils and twisting climbing plants, ivy, mistletoe, 
what not—which go to the completion of this eye festival of 
the woodlands. ‘lhe pretty fashion, fortunately, has spread 
of adorning our rooms and tables with vases and flower- 
stands filled with trailing and clustering examples of wild 
growths of cvery description. The wsthetic taste of the 
dime has led to the recognition that, at least for the 
inhabitants of populous cities, the untended garden of Nature 
may be drawn upon for decorative yurpeses with even a 
larger success than the formal lawn, fcwer-beds or borders, 
conservatory or hot-house. Not that meadow, grove, or thicket 
will compare exactly in their fower-shows with the purely 
horticultural displays of autumn; they will never, at any 
season, perhay's, do this. Still, it is not that the stubble-ficld, 
hedgerow, brake, and spinney are devoid of floral garniture 
Plenty of wild flowers and blossoms here and there remain to 
spangle and begem the deepening or paling mellow of the 
dying foliage; but Nature means their place in the galaxy of 
beauty to be taken by their fruit, the berries ; for in the main 
she has the happy artistic knack of deepening all her tones 
and shades of colour with the declining year, thus enrich- 
ing, step by step, her whole aspect, even, as one may say, up to 
her very death ; even until the first keen frost sweeps each 
bough and twig clean of the last remnants of its summer garb, 
leaving naught but the— 

Bare ruin'd choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 
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Sir Lowthian Bell, F.R.S., has been appointed vice-chairman 
of the Organising Committee of the Imperial Institute in the 
place of the late Sir John Rose. 

The members of the Honourable Artillery Company have 
decided to place themselves under the Volunteer Act. accepting 
the assurance of the Prince of Wales that their ancicnt 
privileges and precedence would be maintained. 

Colonel the Hon. Paul Methuen, C.B., C.M.G., of the Scots 
Guards, who commanded the Bechuanaland Field-Force in 
1885, has been selected for the post of Adjutant-General in 
South Africa, under Lieutenant-General Smyth, in command 
of the forces there. 

The Queen has approved of the following Colonial 
appointments :—The Earl of Onslow to be Governor of New 
Zealand, on the retirement of Lieutenant-General Sir W: 
Jervois ; Sir Henry Arthur Blake, Governor of Newfoundland, 
to be Governor of Queensland ; Sir Terence O’Brien, Governor 
of Heligoland, to be Governor of Newfoundland; Mr. Arthur 
Cecil Stuart Barkley, Chief Commissioner of the Seychelles 
Tslands, to be Governor of Heligoland ; Mr. William Frederick 
Tlaynes Smith, Attorney-General of British Guiana, to be 
Governor of the Leeward Islands. 

At St. John’s College, Cambridge, William Nicholas Rese- 
veare, B.A., Edward Hamilton Acton, B.A.. Frederick William 
Hill, B.A., Thomas Darlington, B.A.. and Henry Frederick 
Baker, B.A., have been elected into fellowship. Dr. Glaisher, 
Professor Thomson, and Dr. Gaskell have been elected repre- 
sentative members of the General Board of Studies for four 
years, from Jan. 1, 1889.—The Right Rev. William Stubbs, D.D., 
Bishop Designate of Oxford, has been elected to an honorary 
fellowship in Oriel College. My. William Paton Ker, M.A,, of 
All Souls’, has been elected to a fellowship in that college. 

At the Brompton Hospital, the first entertainment of the 
twenty-second annual season took place on Nov. 6, under the 
direction of Malle. Alice Roselli. An excellent programme of 
music and recitations was provided and well carried out by 
Malle. Alice Roselli, Miss Blanche Renwick, Madame Tsabel 
Fassett, Mr. William Nicholl, Mr. Bavett, Mr, Gilbert Camp- 
bell, Mr. Meade, Miss Bessie Byrne, Miss Mary Carmichael, and 
Mr. Lazarus, with Mr. Henry Bird as accompanist, There were 
many encores most kindly acceded to, but we have only space 
to mention the charming duo ‘ When daisies pied,” by Mdlle. 
Alice Roselli and My. Lazarus, and “I’m a Roamer,” by Mr. 
Gilbert Campbell. 

The French Minister of Marine and the Colonies has 
igsued a statement showing the actual condition of the French 
colonies. The total area of these colonies (Algeria and ‘Tunis 
not being included) is given at 2,000,000 square kilométres, 
and the population 22,000,000, not including the Congo 
region. As to the commercial relations of these colonies with 
the mother country, Martinique and Guadeloupe are those 
which do the most business. Each of them sends 17,000,000 
francs’-worth of merchandise to France. French India comes 
next with 16,000,000f. ; then follow St. Pierre and Miquelon 
with 15,000,000, mostly cod and cod-liver oil ;Senegal, 14,000,000 ; 
Réunion, 10,000,000 ; Guiana, 5,000,000 ; and all the other colo- 
nies about 8,000,000. Algeria and ‘Tunis are not included in this ; 
if their exports to France are added they would bring the total 
up to 100,000,000f. If, besides, the exports of French colonies 
to other countries be taken account of, it would bring the 
total value of French colonial exports up to a sum of 
227,000,000f. Another 200,000,000f. represent the total imports 
of the-French colonies, so that the entire trade of the French 
colonial empire amounts to about 18,000,000 sterling, just 
about equal to the value of the trade between Great Britain 
and Canada, 5 
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«py a_ thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
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govern the operations of digestion 


and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, 
Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may save 
us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that 


Eero. 


GRATEFUL, 
COMFORTING 


COCOA 


a constitution may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease, 


Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak 


point, 


and a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 


We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood 


BENSON'S BOND-S 


oe ite = 


THE NEW SCREW BRACELET, to hold an ordinary 


Watch without increasing by extra case, The neatest, 
simplest, and most secwre Watch Bracelet ever invented. 
To be had only of J. W. BrNson, 

With Watch, £15 complete. Clients’ own watchies fitted. 


Brilliant Half-Hoop 
Engagement Ring, 
£18, 


Brilliant Crescent Brooch 


Tair Pin, £15. 


By Royal 
Special 


SPEARMAN’S SERGES. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Pure INDIGO DYE, ROYAL NAVY BLUE, WOADEI 
BLACK, Also in all other colours and FANC\ 
WKHAVINGS. Low quotations. No draper or tailoi 
sells SPEARMAN’S renowned Serges ; they ean only be 
obtained direct from SPEARMAN, SPEARMAN 
PLYMOUTH. No material manufactured is so uscfu) 
for Ladies’ Autumn and Winter Wear, or Gentlemen’ 
Suits. Send for patterns and select at home for your- 
selves. Parcels carriage paid in Great Britain anu 
Ireland, Goods packed for export at lowest freights. 


SPEARMAN & SPEARMAN, PLYMOUTH. 
NICHOLSONR!'s 


“Good Taste with Economy.” 
Wholesale City Prices. 
THE CHOICEST and CHEAPEST 
STOCKS OF DRESS FABRICS, 
SILKS, and VELVETS. 
PATTERNS FREE. 


100 ILLUSTRATIONS of Costumes, 
Jackets, Mantles, and Ball Dresses, 
POST-FREE. 


Special attention given to Orders 
from the Colonics, 


Coloured Silk, Black Silks, 
Moirés, Pongee Silks, Merveil- 
leux, Faille Frangvise, and all 
Newest Silks. Patterns Free. 

Plush for Trimming, 18. 11$d., 
23. 6hd., and 33, 6d. per yard, 

Pinsh for Mantles, 4s. 11d., 
5s 1id., 63% 11d., 88. 11d., and 
10s, 9d. per yard, 

Velyets, Black and Colours, 

x Ly l., 4s. 11d., 53. 11d., and 
64. 1d, per yard, 
Velveteens, in all the Newest 
Shades, 1s, per yard, — Both 
striped and plain, HALF Prick, 
“A Manufacturers’ Stock.” 


DRESS MATERIALS, 
* for all Seasons and all 
Climates, 
from 6d. to 2s. 114d. per yard. 
Patterns Free, 
EVENING MATERIALS. 
MOURNING MATERIALS, 


Po 


DELPHINA, £1 5s. 6d. 


Made in Scotch Velour, 


French Foulé, and Vicuna CALICOES, 
ot ‘ths, richly braided by LINENS. 
cert incloaiies material for SHEETINGS 
ye a nt * 
as FLANNELS. 


wie sume, in All-Wool, 
Sty or Black Duraturus 


a uatterns Free. 
Serge, warranted fast dye a 
1$ Guineas, 2 


Making Bodice, 8s, 6d, extra. D. NICHOLSON & C0., 
59 to 54, ST. PAUL’S-CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


ROBINSON X CLEAVER’S LINEN 
COLLARS AND CUFFS. 


COLLARS : Ladies’ 8-fold, from 8s. 6d. por 
doz. Gent's 4-fold, from 4s. 11d. per doz. 


CUFFS: For Ladies, Gentlemen, 
Children, from ds. 11d. per doz. 


Price-Lists and Samples, post-free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, 


ani 


TREET NOVELTIES. 


Lady's Miniature Keyless Gold Watch, 
£10 103, 


Slecve Links, £10 10s, 


A VERY LARGE SELECTION of PRETTY 
AND USEFUL ARTICLES IN SILVER, 
ely SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


FASHIONS FO 


NEW ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE of NOVELTIES 


POST - FREE. 


‘6 88” 


Guaranteed, 


requesting Selection of Goods for 


Kindly mention Reference when 
approval. 


Tland-painted Ivory 
Miniature, Entourage 
of Diamonds, 


Fine Brilliant Stars, forming 
Brooch, Pendant, and 


Pearl Broceh, 


Fine Oriental Pearl Studs, £15, Hair Ornamenr, £3 8, 
from £3 3s, per set. Scarf Pins, from £8 8s, from £25 to £125. All. Gold, 
£233, 


Diamond 
Partridge, 
£6 63, 


AND AT ” 2s, 


R THE SEASON. 


) JETER ROBINSON'S COURT and FAMILY | 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 
256 to 262, REGENT-STREBT, LONDON. 


i N RECEIPT of LETTER or TELEGRAM 


Mourning Goods will be forwarded to any part of England on 

approbation--no matter the distance—with an excellent ficting 

Drersmaker (if desired), without any extra charge whatever. 
Adiress—PETER ROBINSON, Mourning Warehouse, Regent-st, 


[NEXPENSIVE MOURNING, as well as the 
Richest Qualities, can be payed hy PETER ROBINSON, 
upon advantageous terms, to Pamilies. Good fitting Dressmakers § 
are sent to all pares of Kngland with a full assortment of goods, ff 
and lo take orders, immediately on receipt of letter or telegram, 
Regent-street, Nos, 256 to 262, 


FRENCH and ENGLISH DRESSMAKING at 
very moderate charges. 


ILKS, VELVETS, BROCADES, an immense 
kK Stock of New Goods, the latest productions, for Mantles and 
Dresses. Patterns free. 5 

UR SPECIAL “ Good-Wearing ” MAKES of 
BLACK SILKS. A fresh delivery from “Como,” 33, Ud, 

44, Gd., 53. 94., to 103, 6d. Patterns free. 
J,VENING and DINNER DRESSES. A superior 

4 and superb variety, all very moderate in price, varying 
frum 1 to 10 guineas, 

EW BLACK MATERIAL COSTUMES. A 


beautiful variety of New Designs from 1} to 6 guineas. i 
BEAUTIFUL FRENCH MILLINERY, entirely 
New and Novel. 


PETER ROBINSON, the COURT and GENERAL { 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, | ' 


256 to REG 


262, 


ROBINSON | 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


REDFERN, 


LADIES’ TAILOR 


WINTER SEASON. 


MIANTLES, 


WRAPS, 


ULSTERS, HATS. 


r ER? y ex heir large New Show-Rooms in Conduit-street and Bond-street, an 
Bales Lcnidcs te Gonna, Coa, a4 8 Fhandsomely Braided and Fur-Trimmed ; together with an 


array of Winter Noveltics in Gowns, Coats, and Wraps, 
extensive range of Tweeds, original in design and texture, 


26 and 27, CONDUIT-STREET, 


especially prepared for useful and inexpensive gowns. 
Communicating with ( 


LONDON, W. 
27, NEW BOND-STREET, 


COWES, PARIS, NLW YCRE, ard 57, CROSE-STREET, MANCHESTER. 
Patterns of Newest Materials and Latest Sketches post-free. 


“The most suitable present 
of the year.”"—Queen, 


Platinum and Gold Bracclet, £4 4s, and £5 58, 
Brilliants, £25, 
Rubies and Diamonds, £10, 


To H.R.H. The Princess of Wales. 


THE 


JEWELRY ceca) 


“When '88 you see, 
Good luck it brings to thee."—OLp Sone, 


“38” Sleeve Links, 
Platinwmn and Gold, £4 10s, 
Studs, £2 23, 
Collar Stud, £1 14, 
Searf Pin, £2. 


Brilliant Brooch, 
fi, 
All Gold, £3 32>, 


95, OLD BOND-STREET, W. wavii'so 


55 ED YS ar NS RS IE OY 2 Yk ht 


AMA, 


) 


FOR SPRAINS, CURDS, AND SPLINTS WHEN FORMING, 
FOR OVER-REACHES, CHAPPED IEELS, WIND GALLS 
FOR RHEUMATISM IN HORSES, 

FOR SORE THROATS AND INFLUENZA, 

FOR BROKEN KNEES, BRUISES, CAPPED MOCKS, 

TOR SORK SHOULDERS, SORE BACKS, 

POR SPRAINS, CUTS, BRUISES IN DOGS, 


“Used in my stables, with the most satisfactory 
results.” CHARLES W. BAGGE, 
Master of Duhallon Hounds, 


ELLIMAN’S ROYAL EMBROCATION, 


Sold by Chemists and Saddlers. Price 2s,, 2s. 6d., 35. 6:1, * 
Prepared only by ELLIMAN, SONS, & CO., Slough, Eng. 


ELLIMANS UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION. 


RHEUMATISM. 
LUMBACO, 
SPRAINS. 


BRUISES, | 
CHEST COLDS, 

SORE THROAT from COLD, ] /b 

2 

S& C0 Slough. 


STIFFNESS. 
Prepared only by ELLIMAN,SON 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated March 5, 1886) of Mf. Alfred Backhouse, J.P., 
late of Pilmore Hall, Darlington, and Dryderdale, Wolsing- 
ham, who died on Sept. 2, was proved on Oct. 24 by Edmund 
Backhouse, Edward Backhouse Mounsey, and James Edward 
Backhouse, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £370,000. The testator bequeaths 
£5000, the use, for life, of his household furniture and effects, 
and an annuity of £8000 to his wife, Mrs. Rachel Backhouse ; 
£5000 each to Thomas Edward Mounsey, Ada Mounsey, Eliza- 
beth Mounsey, and John Wilfred Mounsey; £1000 to each 
executor ; £1000 each to the British and Foreign Bible Society 
and the Darlington Hospital and Dispensary ; an annuity of 
£150 to his brother-in-law, William Mounsey ; and £20,000 to 
his nephew Edward Backhouse Mounsey—but this sum is not 
to be paid till after the death of testator’s wife. He gives, 
devises, and bequeaths all his colliery property, as to one half 
thereof, to his nephews and nieces, Thomas William Back- 
house, John Edward Backhouse. Arthur Backhouse, and Mary 
Agnes Backhouse; and as to the other half thereof, to his 
nephews and nieces, Edward Backhouse Mounsey, John Wilfred 
Mounsey, Lucy Elizabeth Mounsey, Anna P. Mounsey, and 
Mary Emma Mounsey ; certain freehold, leasehold, and copy- 
hold lands and premises in the counties of Durham and York, 
to his wife, for life, and then to his nephew James Edward 
Backhouse ; and other real estate in the said counties to his 
nephew Edward Backhouse Mounsey. The residue of his real 
and personal estate he leaves, as to one moiety thereof, between 
Thomas William Backhouse, John Edward Backhouse, Arthur 
Backhouse, and Mary Agnes Backhouse ; and the remaining 
moiety between Edward Backhouse Mounsey, John Wilfred 
Mounsey. Lucy Elizabeth Mounsey, Anna P. Mounsey, and 
Mary Emma Mounsey. 

The will (dated March 22, 1888) of the Hon. Mrs. Mary 
Byron, wife of the Hon. and Rev. William Byron, late of 
No. 17, Portland-place, who died on Oct. 2, was proved on 
Nov. 6 by the Hon. and Rev. Augustus Byron, Edward Thorn- 
ton, and John Watson, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to upwards of £125,000. The testatrix, after 
reciting sundry indentures of settlement, devises all her lands 
and premises in Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire upon trust for 
her sister, Anne Adelaide Burnside, for life, and then to her 
stepson, George Anson Byron; and all premises at Radcliffe- 
on-Trent, and all property comprised in the second “ Realty 
Settlement” to her sister, absolutely. She bequeaths £47,000, 
with the option of an annuity of £2000 in the place thereof, 
to her husband ; £3000, upon trust, for her nephew, William 
Elliott Burnside; £200 per annum during the life of her 
husband, and at his death £10,000, to the trustees of the 
settlement of her stepdaughter, Edith Mary Noel; and other 
legacies. The residue of her property she leaves to her said 
sister, Anne Adelaide Burnside. 

The will (dated Nov. 11, 1887), with a codicil (dated May 3, 
1888), of Mr. John Edward Bartlett, D.L., J.P., late of Peverel 
Court, Stone, Aylesbury, who died on Aug. 1, at Buxton, was 
proved in the District Registry of Oxford, on Sept. 26, by Mrs. 
Sarah Emily Bartlett, the widow, Frederick Napier, the Rev. 
John Llewellyn Roberts, and Henry Hearn, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate exceeding £102,000. The testator 
gives the “ Kirkland Family Plate” and certain jewels to his 
daughter, Sybilla Mackenzie Kirkland Bartlett ; £600, all his 
furniture, plate, pictures, &c., and Peverel Court to his wife, 
Mrs. Sarah Emily Bartlett ; £100 to each executor ; £10,000 
each to his sons Edward Noel Napier Bartlett, John Francis, 
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Charles Frederick, and Alfred James; £9000 each to his 
daughters Lilian Emily and Florence Mary ; £6000 to his 
daughter Sybilla, and also all the money and securities stand- 
ing to the account of the “ John Edward Bartlett Trust Fund ” 
at the Aylesbury Branch of the Bucks and Oxon Bank ; but 
one half only of these sums is to be paid during the life of 
his wife. He devises the alvowson of Spratton, Northampton, 
to his son Edward ; also certain lands and hereditaments in 
Buckinghamshire between him and his sons John and Alfred ; 
and all his lands in the county of Salop to his son Charles. 
The residue of his property he leaves, upon trust, to pay such 
a sum as will, with the income of certain property which his 
wife is entitled to for life. make up £2000 per annum ; and 
the ultimate residue to his wife absolutely. , 


The will (dated Dec. 14, 1863), with a codicil (dated 
April 27, 1868), of Mr. John Newman, D.L., J.P., late of 
Brand’s House, Hughenden, Buckinghamshire, who died on 
Aug. 17, was proved on Oct. 13, in the District Registry at 
Oxford, by Henry Williams and Samuel Newman, the son, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate being sworn to 
exceed £101,000. The testator leaves all his property, both 
real and personal, unto his five children, Samuel, Frederick, 
William Henry, Mrs. Mary Anne D'Arcy, and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Williams, in equal shares, as tenants in common; but any 
sums advanced to them in his lifetime are to be brought into 
hotehpot. 

The will (dated Nov. 13, 1885) of Mr. Robert Crossley, late 
of Arden House, Halifax, Yorkshire, who died on Sept. 20, was 
proved on Nov. 2 by James Nicholl and John Leach, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding £26,000. 
The testator bequeaths £500 to his grandson, Robert Wallis 
Crossley ; certain shares in coal mines to his daughter-in-law, 
Mary Alice Crossley, and to Robert Wallis Crossley ; £25 to each 
executor ; and other legacies. The residue of his property 
he leaves, upon trust, to pay the jointure mentioned in his 
marriage settlement to his wife, and the residue of the income 
to his three daughters, Sarah Jane Crossley, Mrs. Lois Wainman, 
and Mrs. Martha Elizabeth Kirkby, or the survivor of them ; 
and upon the death of ihe survivor of them, as to the capital 
as well as the income, as the survivor shall appoint, with the 
exception of certain premises in Waterhouse-street and Crossley- 
street, Halifax, which he gives to his said grandson, Robert 
Wallis Crossley. 

The will (dated Oct. 23, 1876), with three codicils (dated 
March 10, 1878; Jan. 12 and Sept. 26, 1886), of Ernest Louis 
Henri Hyacinthe Arrighi De Casanova, Duc de Padoue, an 
ex-Minister of the late Imperial Government. late of No. 16, 
Place des Etats-Unis, Paris,and of Corsica, who died on March 28 
last, was proved on Noy. 2 by Marie Marguerite Adela Burat, 
Duchesse de Padoue, the lawful widow, the value of the 
personal estate in England exceeding £24,000. The testator 
states that, Providence having refused him a son, he desires 
expressly that his title should be transmitted to his grandson, 
Ernest De Caraman, to whom he gives, by way of preciput 
and extra portion, all his property in Corsica, 30,000f. in the 
eventof the title being revived in his favour, and all his souvenirs 
of the Imperial family ; and he desires him to carry on the 
traditions of the family, and to remain the protector of his 
relatives, especially those with the name of Arrighi De 
Casanova. He bequeaths an annuity of 25,000f. to his wife, 
for life or widowhood, but in the event of her marrying again 
she is only to receive the sum secured to her by her marriage 
settlement ; 30,000f. to Captain Ernest Arrighi De Casanova ; 
10,000f. to Joseph Arrighi De Casanova ; 10,000f. to Pierre 


Ernest Guelfucci; 10,000f. each to his grandson and grand. 
daughter, Charles and Elizabeth De Caraman, and legacies to 
his servants. The testator does not name any executor 
residuary legatee. ' OF 

The will (dated Sept. 11, 1885) of Mr. Arthur Ditchfielq 
late of No. 12, Taviton-street, Gordon-square, who died on 
Sept. 14, was proved on Nov. 5 by John Lewis Roget, the sole 
executor, the value of the personal estate exceeding £23 000, 
The testator bequeaths his etchings after Charles J acque and 
his lithographs by French artists to the trustees of the British 
Museum, for the benefit of the nation ; and certain of his ail 
and water-colour paintings by celebrated artists to the trustees 
of the National Collection at the South Kensington Museum 
He gives £1000 each to the Artists’ Orphan Fund and the 
Artists’ General Benevolent Institution, and specific gifts ang 
annuities to relatives. The residue of his property he leayes to 
his sister, Mrs. Frances Roget. 

The will (dated May 1, 1886) of Mrs. Emily Cuno, formerly 
of No. 25, Hast Cliff, Dover, but late of No. 6, Dalberg-road 
Brixton, who died on Sept. 27, was proved on Nov, 1 by the 
Hon. John William Mansfield and Charles Thomas Arnold, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding £17.00() 
Subject to a gift of £100 to the Hon. Mr. Mansfield, the testatrix 
leaves all her property to Henry Mansfield Cuno, her adopted son, 

The will (dated June 24, 1886) of General Morden Carthew 
C.B., late of Denton Lodge, Harleston, Norfolk, who died on 
Sept. 4, was proved on Oct. 23, at the District Registry, 
Norwich, by Mrs. Mary Carthew, the widow, and Mordén 
Carthew-Yorstoun, the son, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate exceeding £9000. ‘The testator gives £200 
and all his household furniture to his wife ; and legacies to 
servants. The residue of his property he leaves, upon trust, 
for his wife, for life, and on_her decease as to £1000, upon 
trust, for his daughter Mrs. Emily Jane Dashwood ; the in- 
come of £2000 to his daughter Mary till she marries, and then 
she is to receive £1000 ; £2000 to his son Ewart; and the 
ultimate residue between his daughters, Mrs. Jemima Fanny 
Ruton and Mrs, Rigg, and his daughter-in-law, Mrs, Matilda 
Carthew. 


Mr. Thomas Lewis, Principal Clerk of the Pay Office, 
Supreme Court. has been appointed Deputy-Assistant Pay- 
master-General for Supreme Court business, in place of the 
late Mr. G. H. Skinner. 

At a meeting of the Royal National Life-Boat Institution, 
held on Thursday, Nov. 8, its silver medal and a copy of the 
vote, inscribed on vellum, were voted to Mr. J. O. Williams, 
honorary secretary of the Holyhead branch, in acknowledge- 
ment of his valuable services for many years in the New 
Brighton, Milford, and Fishguard life-boats, in addition to 
assisting in other ways to save life from shipwreck. Rewards 
amounting to £240 were granted to the crews of life-boats 
belonging to the institution, and those of shore-boats for 
saving life from shipwrecks on our coasts. Payments amount- 
ing to £4404 were made on the 293 life-boat establishments of 
the institution. Among the contributions recently received 
were £4 17s. 9d., proceeds of the sale of a-newspaper on board 
the R.M.S. Coptic, per Mr. W. J. Rae; £2 10s. 6d., offertory 
after Harvest Festival at West London School, Ashford, per 
the Rev. Hugh J. Flynn, D.D., Chaplain ; and 15s., proceeds of 
a concert given by the boys and girls of the National School, 
Leigh, Reigate, per Mr. J. R. Goodchild, head-master. Reports 
were read from the district inspectors of life-boats on their 
recent visits to life-boat stations. 


in Morvcco Case, £4 15s. 


Fluted Solid Silver Table ‘Ss ic 
Lamp, on marble plinth, j ‘ 
height, 1éin., £8 85, 


Regd. Scuttle Sugar Basin, 
Solid Silver~ £ 
Best Electro 


Cut-Glass Inkstand, Solid Silver 
Mounts and Pen Rests, 
richly chased. 
Marble Base .. .. £5 15-0 
Onyx Base 615 0 


Full-Size Antique Fluted Tea and Coffee Set, 


Sterling Silver £26 5s. Best Electro .. £9 10s. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S * 


Two Sterling Silver Escallop Butter Shells and Knives to match, 
One Shell and Knife in Case, £2 10s, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST-FREE 
TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


@.49F 
“Dot” Muffineer, 
Electro-Silver, 
2s. 
Sterling Silver, 

10s. 6d. 


Par 


MAPPIN and WEBB’s Fitted Plate Chests. 
SPECIAL LISTS AND ESTIMATES FREE, 


- 


Registered “Princess” Tea Service, with Two China Cups and Saucers, 
Two Spoons, and Sugar Tongs, 
Complete in Case, Sterling Silver, £11 11s. Best Electro-Silver, £5 5s. 


MAPPIN & WEBB, 


ERLING SILVER AND 
ELECTRO-SILVER 


oh ama Mm 
luted Coffee Put, with Ebony handle. 


Best Electro £3 10 


PRESENTS. 


Electro-Silver on Nickel Breakfast Dish, 


fn seat 1 pint. 1% pints, 7 
Solid'Silver..£9 0 +. aK ue Converts into 3 dishes by simply removing the handle. 


Two pairs Stag-Handle Carvers and Steel, in Case, £1 16s. 


m n 


Electro-Silver Sugar Bowl and 
; Sifter, 18s, 


Chased Blectro-Silver Table Lamp, 
13in. high, £1 10s. ae 
Any colour Fancy Lace Shade, 68. 6 


f Z "° 
Two Crimped-Edge Sterling 
Silver Salts and Spoons, in 
Morocco Case, £1 12s. 6d. 


18, POULTRY, LONDON, E.G. Factories and Show-Rooms: 34, King-st., Covent-garden, London, W.C. Royal Plate and Cutlery Works, Sheffield. - 158, OXF ORD-ST., LONDON, W. 
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STREETER & CO., GOLDSMITHS, 


IMPORTERS OF PRECIOUS STONES, PEARLS, AND GEMS, 


is, NEw BOND-STREET, LONDON, w. 
THE ONLY JEWELLERS WHOSE STOCK CONSISTS OF ONE UNIFORM QUALITY OF GOLD—VIZ. 18-CARAT. 


STREETERS’ 


DIAMOND ORNAMENTS, 


From 10 Guineas to 10,000 Guineas, 


STREETERS: 


RUBIES and SAPPHIRES, 


Direct from the Burmah Mines, thus 
enabling the “Public to) bury these Stones 


i PRARTS 


Of the finest quality direct from their own 
Pearling Fleet. 


Cannot be surpassed for elegance of design, 
quality of workmanship, and perfect setting. 
They are all London made, and the 
Brilliants are white and properly cut. 


ESTABLISHED IN THE REIGN OF GEORGE: III. 


“PEARLS AND PEARLING LIFE.” 
Illustrated. Just Out. 


“GREAT DIAMONDS OF THE WORLD.” 
2nd Edition. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. — Calf, 12s. 6d. 


A few Copies only remaining. 


WOMEN MAKING CARPETS AT OUCHAK. 


“PRECIOUS STONES AND GEMS.” 
Illustrated. 4th Edition. 


Cloth, Ibs. — — Calf, 25s. 


WORKS BY 
Mr. EDWIN W. STREETER, F.R.C.S., M.A.I. 


Cloth, 12s. 6d. — Calf, 21s. 


FOREIGN RUGS AND CARPETS 


Of every Description, and in all Sizes, imported in Large Quantities by 


TRELOAR & SONS, 68, 69, & 70, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


KURDESTAN CARPETS, 21s. each; about 38 yards long, 5ft. wide. 
igs KURD RUGS, 6s. 6d. each. 


. 


For “ The Silent Gens see page 70 598 ; Institute of Painters in Oils, page 600, 
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THE SILENT MEMBER. 

The eloquent Home Rule advocacy of Mr. Gladstone at Birming- 
ham has made no impression upon the Prime Minister or 
the Marquis of Hartington, whose firm alliance in support of 
Liberal Unionist principles and the present Unionist Govern- 
ment has been cemented by frequent interviews and by their 
appearance together at the noteworthy Nonconformist banquet 
given in their honour as joint Leaders of the Conservative 
and Liberal Unionist party. Lord Salisbury has mean- 
time found legislative business slack in the House of 
Lords. A Tuesday’s sitting has sufficed the Lords each week. 
As an instance of the ease with which ticklish questions may 
be dealt with when a Conservative Ministry is in power, it 
may be mentioned that the Oaths Bill, fostered by Earl 
Spencer on the Thirteenth of November, was read a second 
time without opposition from the Government bench. 

The Home Secretary was the chief Ministerial actor in the 
House of Commons on the Twelfth of November. ‘There is in 
the Parliamentary manner of Mr. Henry Matthews, as he 
approaches the table with the studied grace of a jeune 
premier not in his first youth, and employs action and 
gestures which might have been taught by the late Mr. 
John Ryder, of histrionic fame, something that suggests 
experience in amateur theatricals. The right hon. gentle- 
man certainly had a dramatic point to make at the 
sitting in question. He announced the resignation by Sir 
Charles Warren of the arduous post of Chief Commis- 
sioner of Police; the resignation of the gallant officer being 
directly due, as the Home Secretary stated the following day, 
to the official remonstrance addressed to him on the publica- 
tion of the article on police administration in Murray's 
Magazine. A duly qualified civilian would be the fittest 
successor of Sir Charles Warren. 

Mr. Gladstone's reappearance as Leader of the Opposition 


on the Thirteenth of November was the signal for the 
customary salvo of cheers from the Home Rulers. There 
was a lively discussion on Mr. Jennings’s motion for a reduc- 
tion of £500 in the vote of £153,315 for the Supreme 
Court of Judicature. The complaint is at the Royal 
Courts of Justice that the staff is undermanned. But, 
in his zeal for economy in national expenditure, Mr. 
Jennings laboured to show that the utmost extravagance 
existed and that sinecures abounded. Lord Randolph Churchill 
(who thinks “ lawyers are paid five or six times as much for 
their services as laymen”) vigorously supported his hench- 
man. With good reason did the noble Lord animadvert on 
the absence of the great majority of members whilst important 
votes were under consideration, and he warmly inveighed against 
what he alleged to be the extravagant expenditure described 
by the hon. member for Stockport. Mr. Labouchere spoke 
to the same effect. Sir Richard Webster and Mr. W. H. Smith 
lifted their voices in favour of the existing state of things, as 
is the invariable custom of Ministers on such occasions, which- 
ever Party happens to be in power. But the vote was only 
saved by a majority of nineteen—148 against 129 votes—Mr. 
Gladstone and most of the Opposition voting with Mr. Jennings. 
The Tory-Democratic group of members (of whom Lord 
Randolph Churchill is chief) will undoubtedly strengthen 
their position in the country by this resolute advocacy of 
public economy. 


BIRTH. 
On Noy. 5, the wife of Patrick Henderson, her Majesty's Consul at Cadiz, 


of a daughter, 
DEATH. 
On Oct. 31, at her residence, 6. Barkham-terrace, Ann Hewett, aged 86, 
widow of the late Captain William Hewett, R.N. 
*,* The charge for the insertion of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
is Five Shillings. 


THE COURT. 


Divine service was performed at Balmoral Cast] 
morning, Nov. 11, in the presence of the Qu 
Beatrice, and the Royal household. Her Maje 
good health, has taken walks and drives nearly 
has been officially announced that the Court 
Windsor on the morning of Friday, Nov. 16. 
Nov. 9 was the forty-seventh anniversary of ‘ 

Wales's birthday, and the event was ae N 
ringham by a dinner to the labourers and artisans ang a3 
ball in the evening. The Prince and Princess, accompani my X 
Prince Albert Victor and the three Princesses, were =p by 
Divine service on Sunday morning, Noy. 11, at the uid, “ 
St. Mary Magdalene, in the park, the ladies and bentleme - 
the household being in attendance. The Prince left Sandri . 
ham on the 12th by special train for Derby. He has been, de 
guest of Lord and Lady Hindlip, and during the Derby y. a 
was present at them each day. The Princess, accompanied he 
Prince Albert Victor, left Charing-cross Station for Dover in thy 
evening en route for Copenhagen, to be present at the twent 4 
fifth anniversary of the accession to the throne of her father, 
the King of Denmark. on 3 


€ on Sunday 
een, Princess 
sty, who is in 
every day. It 
18 to arrive at 


Madrid has been much agitated by large bodies of st 
and workmen making hostile demonstrations oor 
Canovas. z 

The new Canadian Keclesiastical College, in Rome was 
inaugurated on Noy. 11 by a splendid féte and a banquet at 
which the Cardinal-Vicar presided. ; 

At the Hotel Mont Doré, Bournemouth, a new wine, a 
winter garden, and an extensive covered lawn-tennis court 
have been opened in connection with the hotel. The cost of 
these elaborate additions is from £20,000 to £30,000, ¥ 


to. found if 
matchless for the 
hands and complexion 


' Soap | have discarded 
all others. 


eeping the skin soft, free from 
redness and roughness, and the hands in nice condition, it is the 


finest Soap in the world, Ie » . 
AO Cue 


HIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS. 
/ “The most perfect fitting made.’—Obseryer. 5 
Gentlemen desirous of purchasing Shirts of the best quality 


(a Oe 


AMSTERDAM 
EXHIBITION 1883. 


‘into wrinkles. 


Since using Pears’ 


PEARS’ 


Transparent Is. each. Larger Sizes, ls. 6d. and 2s. 


a 


SOAP. - 


MENIER. 


Awarded 
the 


OEMS.” 


Good Complexion! 
Ano LVice Hands! 


OTHING adds so much to personal attractions as a bright, clear 
complexion, and a soft skin. 
most regular features are but coldly impressive, whilst with them the 

plainest become attractive; and yet there is no advantage so easily secured. 
The regular use of a properly prepared Soap is one of the chief means; but 
the Public have not the requisite knowledge of the manufacture of Soap to 
guide them to a proper selection, so a pretty box, a pretty colour, or an 
agreeable perfume too. frequently outweighs the more important consideration, 
viz.: the Composition of the Soap itself, and thus many a good complexion 
is spoiled which would be enhanced by proper care. 


A most Eminent Authority on the Skin, 


Professor Sir Erasmus Wilson, F.RS., 


Writes in the JourNaL oF CUTANEOUS MEDICINE :— 
Bd bie use of a good Soap is certainly calculated to preserve the Skin in 


“health, to maintain its complexion and tone, and prevent its falling 


“ oldest inhabitant; and PEARS’ Transparent SOAP is an article of the 
“nicest and most careful manufacture, and one of the most refreshing 
‘‘ and agreeable of balms for the Skin.” 


O persons whose skin is delicate or sensitive to changes in the weather, 
winter or summer, PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP is invaluable, 
as, on account of its emollient, non-irritant character, edness, Roughness 

and Chapping are prevented, and a clear appearance and soft velvety condition 
maintained, and a good, healthful and attractive complexion ensured. 
able and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing propertics, 
commend it as the greatest luxury and most elegant adjunct to the toilet. 


Madame Adelina Patti. 


"I HAVE found PEARS’ SOAP matchless for the Hands and Complexion.” 


TABLETS & BALLS: 


(The 2s, 6d. Tablet is perfumed with Otto of Roses.) 
A smaller Tabiet (unscented) is sold at 6d. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE sae OF “BALLADS AND 


Now ready, at all Libraries, in 8 vols., crown 8vo, 


Without them the handsomest and 


PEARS is a name engraven on the memory of the 


Its agree- 


Testimonial from 


Se 
PEARS’ 


6d. \ Transparent 


SOAP. 


NEW ZEALAND 


29,1861). 


ANK OF 
(Incorporated by Act of General Assembly, July 
Bankers to the New Zealand Government. 
Authorised Capital, £2,000,000. 


should try FORD'S EUREKA, 303s., 40s., 45s. half-dozen. 
GHIRTS.—FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. 


Special to Measure, 
Tllustrated Self-neasure post-free. 
TR. FORD and CO,, 41, Poultry, London, 


S HIRTS.—FORD’'S EUREKA DRESS 
h b SHIRTS. , 
Sixteen different sizes. In the Finest Linen. 
58, 6d., 73. 6d., 93. 6d. 


G\HIRTS.—FOD'S NEW RIBBED PIQUE, 
2 In Sixtees, Sizes, 5s. 6d., 83. Gd. cach, 
Fach ina Box, by Parcel Post free. 
FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London 


LD SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist and Collar 

. Banded, fine linen, three for 6s. ; Superior, 7s. 6d.; xtra 

Fine, 9s. Send three (net less) with cash. Returned ready for 
use carriage paid.—R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London, 


{SIDIUS.— The only FLANNEL SHIRTS 


that never shrink in washing, not if washed 100 times.; 
Elastic, soft as silk,two for 21s. ; Extra Quality, two for 27s, 
Carriage free. Write for Patterns and Self-measure to 
Rh. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London, 


GIDIUS.— GENTLEMEN'S UNDER- 
VESTS, summer and winter weight, 32 to 48 inches 
chest; Pants to match, 32 to 52 waist. Vests, 4s. 6d.to 6s. 9d. 
each; Pants, 5s. 9d. to 8s. 6d.; Half-Hose, 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 0s. 6d., 
the half-dozen. Self-measure and eae free from the Sole 
Makers, R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London, 


GRAND 
DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, 
YHOCOLAT MENIER in 31b, and 4b, 
) »PACKETS. oe 


0 
BREAKFAST, 
LUNCHEON and SUPPER, 


MENIER.—Awarded Twenty- 
Bight 


(CHOCOLAT 


PRIZE MEDALS. 
Consumption annually 
exceods 26,000,000 I). 


Paris, 
London, 
New York. 


(CHOCOLAT MENIER. 


Sold Everywhere. 


TWAT IS YOUR CREST and WHAT 
18 YOUR MOTTO?—Send name and county to 
CULLETON’S Meraldic OMee. Painting in heraldic colours, 


7s. 6d. Pedigrees traced. The correct colours for liveries. 
The arms of husband and wife blended, Crest eneraved on 
seals and dies, 8s.6d, Book plates engraved inancient and 
modern styles.—25, Cranbourn-street, W.C. 


ULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of 
STATIONERY—a Ream of Paper and 500 Envelopes, 
stamped with Crest or Address. No charge for engraving 
3teel dies, Wedding and Invitation Cards. A_ CARD 
PLATE and fifty best Cards, Printed, 2s. 8d., post-free, by 


T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranboura-street (corner of | 


St, Martin's-lane), W.C, 


[HE JEWEL REPUTATION. By Mrs. 
AYLMER GOWING, 
Author of “The Cithern,” * Ballads and Poems,” &c. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A MERE CHILD." 
Cheap Edition, paper boards, 2s. ; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. ; postage, 4d. 
AN. By L. B. WALFORD, Author of 
“Mr, Smith,” “The Baby’s Grandmother,” &c. 
London: SPENCER BLACKET'T (Successor to J. and R. Maxwell), 
35, St. Bride-street, E.C. - 


H. RIDER HAGGARD'S NEW STORY. ‘ 
Now ready, 6s, cloth, with Sixteen full-page Illustrations, 


ME: MEESON’S WILL. By the Author of 
“She,” “Dawn,” “The Witch's Head,” &e. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “DAME DURDEN.” 
Cheap Edition, Picture boards, 2s., cloth gilt, 23, 6d.; postage 4d., 


im “ ts 
ORINNA. By “ RITA,” Author of © Two 
Bad Blue Byes,” “ Darby and Joan stOees 
SPENCER BLACKETT, Successor to J, and R, Maxwell, 
35, St. Bride-street, E.C. 


PRE HIGHLANDS OF BRAZIL 


SANATORIUM, in one of the finest all-the-yearround 
climates known. Inland, bracing, 2300ft. above sea-level, 
just within the Southern Temperate Zone; good summer 
and winter alike; no change of residence forced on the 
Invalid by the advance of the seasons. English society, 
English church. The voyage from England or the United 
States isa favourite fair-weather. ocean trip. ‘Terms, 10s. to 
128s, per diem. Circular, with further particulars, from 
CHARLES WILLIAM JONES, Esq., 39, Drury-buildings, Liver- 
pvol; or ARTHUB E. JonES, The Sanatorium, 8. Pawlo, Brazil, 


Capital Subscribed, £1,200,000. 

Reserve Tanai of Shareholders, £1,500,000. 
Head Office—Auckland. 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES. a syaney. 
ae Australie sueiaiae: Melbourne, Newcastle, and >) 2 
n Fiji—suva. evuka, ¥ - SS 
In New Zealand—Auckland, Blenheim, Christchurch, oe 
edin, Invercargill, Napier, Nelson, NewPlymouth, ae DO aN 
lington,andat 97 other townsand places throughout the Btn 
This Bank grants Drafts on all its Branches and Agoncted 
and transacts every description of hanking business: col ea 
with New Zealand, Australia, and Fiji on the most favo 

terms. 5 ent 
The London Office RECEIVES FIXED DEPOSITS at Ces 
upwards, rates and particulars of which can he baa en 
application. T, G. PLEYDELL, Acting Managel 

No. 1, Queen Victoria-street, Mansion House, E.C. 


r e 
ACCIDENTS all the Year Round.—Provide 
against them by Policy of (he RATLWA Y Pee rial 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. Hon, Evelyn Ashley, C a und, 
Amal Income, £248,090, _Inyested Capital and Resery' 500,000 
£275,000, Compensation paid for 126.000 Accidents, £200 
Moderate Premiums, new concessions, 
Settlement. of Claims, West-Knd Office ; 8, G 
ings,W.C. Head Office, 64, Cornhill, E.C. W 


v Ss VUAL. 

MISS BRADDON'S NEW CHRISTMAS ANNUAL... 

Now ready, price Is. Illustrated with 36 Original Dae 
hy J. B. Partridge, F. H. Townsend, W. Parkinson, 


Ludlow, 
THe MISLETOE BOUGH 
“The Largest, the Best, the Most Popular 
Annual.” 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co 
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NEW MUSIC. 


Marten" OOlS Lis TT 


NEW THEMATIC CATALOGUE OF SONGS. 
Just published post-free. 
GIx MEZZO-SOPRANO SONGS. 2s. each net. 
eS Popular Author: 
Popular Composers, 
7oU ASK ME WHY I LOVE. L. Kellie. 
Words by Effie Sharpe. 
Sung by Miss Lucille Saunders. 


QHE WALKS IN BEAUTY. Hope Temple. 
h Words by Byron. 

Compass B to E. 
A SUMMER NIGHT. A. Goring Thomas. 
a 


Words by Theo. Marzials, 
Sung by Mrs. Lynedoch Monevicff. 


([HREE DAYS OF LOVE. Arthur Cecil, 


Words by Clement Scott. 
Compass D to G. 


QWEET LAVENDER. J. L. Molloy. 
kK 


Words by Hugh Conway. 
Compass D to F. 


was HE IS HERE. Arthur Sullivan. 
Words by W, 8. Gilbert. 


Suny by Miss Jessie Bond. 


METERS RED ALBUM. 


A new series of Vocal and Instrumental compositions. 
Pach number contains thirty-two pages, full music size. Price 
One Shilling each. No.1 contains nine Songs; No, 2 contains 


cir NO: : Bu 
contains six Violin and Pianoforte Compositions, 


MEPCLER RED ALBUM No. 
CONTAINING NINE SONGS, | 

A SONG OF SPAIN.. o ». <A. Goring Thomas, 

THE WILLOW SONG .. .. Artuur Sullivan, 

THE VICAR'S DAUGHTER Ciro Pinsuti. 

A DREAM OF HEAVEN .. Tenry Smart. 

SUNSHINE FAIR .. + Caroline Lowthian, 

ROSE SOFTLY BLOOMING L. Spohr. 

A SHADOW ONLY ..- ue 

SWEET DREAMLAND 

BANISH SORROW .. 
COMPLETE—PRIC 


be ° 
\ONGS FOR CHILDREN.—” Please sing 
k mea song!” Twenty-four new Songs. Words hy Mary 
Chiter and Ellis Walton; Music by R, B. ADDISON. Com- 
jlete, price 2s. 6d. net. “A suitable Christmas present for 
children,” 


NEW VIOLIN and PIANO ALBUM. 


Six Original Compositions for the Violinand Pianoforte. 
By H. M. HIGGS. Complete in one Book, 2s, 6d, nét. 


\ ETZLER’'S CHRISTMAS ALBUM of 
DANCE MUSIC. Price 1s. 


Roe QUEEN WALTZ. A, G. Crowe. 


With Vocal Ol bligato. 


Rose QUEEN WALTZ. A. G. Crowe. 
Rand CO,, 


Played everywhere. 
Voeal Part, 2d. 
MEIZLE 
ue Importers of the Celebrated 
ASN and HAMLIN ORGANS. 
at Cheapest Because Best. 
[D® STAINER’S TUTOR, 
Specially neo for then Organs, 
ASON and HAMLIN ORGANS, 
Prices from £8. 
New Catalogue post-free. 
ASON and HAMLIN PIANOS. 


New System for Extreme Climates. 


ROoNIscH PIANOS. 
Musical Tone. Perfect Touch. 
Very Durable. 
RGANO-PIANOS. 


_ New Invention. 
Descriptive Lists sent post-free. 
METZLER and CO., 42, Great Marlhorough-street, London. 


Loves GOLDEN DREAM WALTZ. 


and 


1B 


Berthold Tours, 

J. 1, Roeckel. 

i". Olay. 
SHILLING. 


N 


Price 28. net. 


pe 


Loves GOLDEN DREAM. By THEO 


- BONHEUR. Splendidly Illustrated, This most charm- 
ing Waltz must hecome the success of the season and the 
rage of London. Performed with overwhelming applause at 
allthe Exhibitions, Promenade Concerts, &. 2s. net. Band 
and Military Parts now ready, a 
Loxpon Musto Pup.isnine Company (Limited), 
54, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


M R. SIMS REEVES will Sing LINDSAY 
A LENNOX’'S popular Song, “Love's Golden Dream,” 
during the coming season. 2s, net.—LONDON MUSIC PUBLISH- 
ING COMPANY, 54,Great Marlborough-street, W. 


A CHARMING NEW SONG, 


EASE. By VIOLET FAIRFIELD. 


Words by H. P. Piccolomini. 

‘ i In G, compass E to G. 

“An effective ballad.” —Saturday Review. 

“A pleasant trifle that will be popular’’—Scotsman, 
Post-free, 2s, —H. KLELN and Co., 3, Holborn-viaduct. 


HEARTS’ 


S KNIGHT COMMANDER of VILLA VICOZA, 1883. 
GOLD MEDALS at the Principal International Exhibitions, 


JOHN BRINSMEAD and Sons’ 


PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOFORTES 
are for Sale, for Hire, and on the Three-Years’ System. The 
Perfection of Touch, Tone, and Durability. 

8, 20, and 22, Wigmore-street, London, W. 


RARDS’ PIANOS.—Messrs. ERARD, of 


18, Great Marlborough-street, London,and 13, Ruede Mail 
aris, Makers to her Majesty and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, CAUTION the Public that Pianofortes are being Sold 
bearing the name of “Erard” which are not of their manu- 
facture. For information as to authenticity apply at 18, Great 
Marlborough-st., where new Pianos can he obtained from 50gs, 


[RARDS’ PIANOS. — COTTAGES, from 
50 guineas, 
OBLIQUES, from 8 guineas, 
GRANDS, from 125 guineas. 


JOHN BROADWOOD and SONS, 
33, Great Pulteney-street, London, W, 
GOLD MEDAL, INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885, 
GOLD MEDAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, 1885. 
PIANOFORTES for SALE at from 25 to 250 guineas. 
PIANOFORTES for HIRE. 


Founded, 1838; Rebuilt, 1887. 


MooRE and MOORE.—Pianos from 16% gs. 
“0 108 gs. Organs from 7 gs. to 80 gs. ; Three-Years’ 
System, from 103. 6d, per Month, or Cash, Lists free. 
104 and 105, Bishopsgate-within, London, E.C, 


B. CRAMER and CO., 207 and 209, 

. Regent-street. Loudon, W., have a choice selection of 
Re vatis of 100 SECONDHAND Grand, Oblique, Cottage, and 
quae PIANOFORTES and PIANETPES, hy the great 
Hea at exceptionally low prices; also Fifty Church, 
‘amber, Chancel, and Cabinet Organs, Harmoniums, and 


Ainerican Or) 
their Three- 


ears’ System. 


NVENTIONS BXHIBITION.—The 


and STUN en MEDAL has heen awarded to J. B. CRAMER 
wae 4 i en re! good quality and moderate price of 

8. tice-Lis’ 2 a ication.— sent-strec Vie 
and NOaRAtOS LE ree on application,—Regent-strect, W., 


’ 
I ALMAINE and CO.S PIANOS AND 
Eset ORGANS.—Re Senior Partner deceased.—Ahsolute Sale 
te! lous to new Partnership. Ten years’ warranty, Easy 
Hipearce es Cottage Pianos, 8 guineas, 12 guineas, &e. 
Clases? 14 guineas, | Class 3, 23 guineas. | Class 6, 35 guineas, 
Clase 3? 17 guineas, | Class 4, 26 guincas, | Class 7, 40 guineas, 
Ameri a gtineas, | Class 5, 30 guineas, | Class 8, 45 guineas. 
100 euin nt Ore ns, by the hest Makers, from 4} guineas up to 
any pu ase '.B.—The rvilway return fare will be refunded to 
residanee eokue eet ete ercecting Toe whose 
200 miles of London,— 91, Finshury-pave- 
ment, E.0, (Established 103 Years). ae 


PLEYEL, WOLFF, and CO’S PIANOS. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE OR HIRE, 
Illustrated Lists lree. 

Sole Agency, 170, New Bond-street, W. 


t Songs; No. 3 contains Pianoforte Compositions ; No, 4. 


ans, either for cash, by easy payments, or on_ 


! Powerful Paddle-Steamers with excellent 


NEW MUSIC. 


B® OSEY and 0O.’S NEW SONGS: 
Season 1888 39. 
TEPHEN ADAMS.—MONA. 


Sung by Mr. Edward Lloyd at the Promenade Concerts 
with immense success, 


MASZIAL8.—NEVER LAUGH AT LOVE. 
‘ARZIALS.—BY THE SHINING RIVER. 


Sung by Madame Antoinette Sterling. 


H OPE TEMPLE.—IN SWEET SEPTEMBER. 


Sung by Madame Clara Samuell, Mr. Henry Guy 
is Mr, Orlando Harley, he y Guy, 


BESREND.— THE OLD WHERRY. 


Sung by Madame Valleria. 


OHR, F. N.—MARGARITA. 
Sung by Mr. Edward Lloyd. 
2s, each net.—Boosry and Co., 205, Regent-street. 


BOOSEY and CO’S POPULAR SONGS. 
HOPE TEMPLE—AN OLD GARDEN. 

HOPE TEMPLE—MY LADY'S BOWER. 
HOPE TEMPLE—A MOTHER'S LOVE. 


STEPHEN ADAMS.—THEY ALL LOVE 


JACK, 
QTEPHEN ADAMS.—_THE STAR OF 
BETHLEHEM, 
GTEPHEN ADAMS. — THE GOODWIN 
SANDS. 


MABRZIALS.—THE RIVER OF YEARS. 


OLLOY.—LOVE'S OLD SWEET SONG. 
2s. each net.—Booskty and Co,, 295, Regent-strect. 
(THE CHORALIST. Price 1d. each. 
Six Original Four-Part Songs by J. Barnby. 


Two Specimen Numbers post-free for one stamp, 
Boosey and Co,, 295, Regent-street. 


IOLIN GEMS. 


Classical and Popular Violin and Piano Music. 

_Vol. ITI. contains 12 pieces :—Les Murmures du Rhone, three 
Nocturnes by Burgmuller ; Romance, Gondellied, and Lidlahy 
hy David; Berceuse by Reber; Legende by Wieniawski; 
Three Romances by Ries, Becker,and Svensden ; and Gross- 
mutterchen, Langer. Price 2s, 6d. net, full Music size. 

Boosky and Co,, 295, Regent-street. 


7IOLIN GEMS. 


Vol. IV. contains 15 pieces :—Blumenlied, Edelweiss and 
Herzeleid by Lange; and 12 Italian Melodies, arranged by 
De Beriot. Price 2+. 6d. net, full Music size, 

Boosey and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


20 BROADWOOD GRAND.—Full Grand 


Pianoforte, suitable for a Choral Society. Should he 
seen at once. Illustrated Catalogues free; and all Pianos 
packed free at THOMAS OETZMANN and CO.’S Great Sale of 
Pianos, 27, Baker-street, London, W. 


25 COLLARD.—Rosewood Cottage Piano, 
incised and gilt panel front, ivory keys, metallic plate, 
sconces, &c. Very cheap, Descriptive Lists free of the 
Great Piano Sale at. 
THOMAS OETZMANN and OO.'S, 27, Baker-street, London, W. 


£% GENUINE ERARD OBLIQUE PIANO. 


Seven octaves and trichord throughout, in rich Italian 
A magnificent Instrument, and offered at 
ginalcost. Should be seen at once, at the 
Sale of Second-hand Pianos at 

AS OETZMANN and CO,/’S, 27, Baker-street, London, W. 


NEW NUMBERS OF 


Gre: 
THO. 


HOMAS OETZMANN and CO, 


A desire it to be most distinctly understood that they are 
Pianoforte Manufacturers only, and that their only address is 
27, Baker-street, Portman-square. 


O LADIES._SALE of NEW MUSIC, at 


a large reduction and post-free, All New Songs, Pieces, 
&e., of all Publishers. New copies, best editions. Prices com- 
mence 4d., 6d., 8d. Catalogues sent post-free.—J, W. MOFFATT, 
280, Caledonian-road, London, N. Established 1827. 


USICAL BOXES.—Messrs Nicole Fréres 


- invite inspection of the Perfect Interchangeable 
Musical Box (Registered), by whicha variety of airs can be 
produced.—21, Ely-lace, London, B.C. Geneva, Estab. 1815. 
Price-List No, 6, post-free. Musical Boxes repaired. 


6 ewes BRLGAHTON SHA S,.O N. 


Frequent Trains from Victoria and London Bridge. 
Also Trains in connection from Kensington, Chelsea, &c 
Return Tickets, London to Brighton, available eight days. 
Cheap Weekly, Fortnightly, and Monthly Season Tickets, 
Available by all Trains between London and Brighton. 
Pullman Drawing-room Cars between London and Brighton. 
Through hookings to Brighton from principal Stations 

On the Railways in the Northern and Midland Districts. 


BRIGHTON EVERY WEEK - DAY.—A 


First Class Cheap Train from Victoria 10 a.m. Day 
Return Tickets 12s. 6d., including Pullman Car. available to 
return by any Train from Brighton (Central Station) or West 
Brighton. 


BRIGHTON EVERY SUNDAY. — First 


Class Cheap Trains from Victoria 10.45a.m. and 12.15 p.m. 
calling at Clapham Junction and East Croydon. Returning 
from Brighton (Central Station) or West Brighton by any 
Train the same day. Fare, First Class, 10s. 

A Pullman Drawing-room Car is ruv in the 1045a.m. Train 
from Victoria to Brighton (Central Station), returning from 
Brighton (Central Station) by the 840 p.m. Train. Special 
Cheap Fare from Victoria, including Pullman-Car, 12s., also 
available for return (First Class) by any other Train same day 
from Brighton (Central Station) or West Brighton. 


RIGHTON.—THE GRAND AQUARIUM. 


EVERY SATURDAY, Cheap First Class Trains from 
Victoriaat 10.40a.m,and 11.40a.m., calling at Clapham Junction ; 
and from London Bridge at 9.30a.m. and 12 noon, calling at 
East Croydon, 

Return Tickets, available to return by any Train same day, 
from Brighton (Central Station) or West Brighton—First 
Class, Half-a-Guinea, including admission to the Aquarium 
and the Royal Pavilion. 


ARIS.—SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE, 
Vid NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN. 
Cheap Express Service Weekdays and Sundays. 
From Victoria 7.50 p.m., and London Bridge 8 p.m 
Fares—Single, 34s,, 258., and 18s,; Return, ee n 
abins, &e. 
Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 
SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, SWITZERLAND, &c. 


! Tourist Tickets are issued enabling the holder to visit 


All the principal places of interest. 


For FULL PARTICULARS see Time Book 
and Handbills to be obtained at Victoria, London 
Bridge, or any other Station, and at the following Branch 
Offices, where Tickets may also be obtained :—West-End 
General Offices, 28, Regent-circus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand 
Hotel-buildings, Trafalgar-square ; Hays’ Agency, Cornhill ; 
and Cook's Ludgate-cireus Office. 
(By Order) A. SARLE, Secretary and General Manager. 


N OT KNOW WHAT TO DO IN A BLACK 

FOG? Why, take a seat on the Stage Coach now run- 
ning to St. Albans and back of course! The state of the 
atiosphere will prevent you from seeing the railway a nd the 
tolegraph-poles, and enable you to “forget the spreading of 
the hideous town,” as Mr, Morris has it in “The Earthly 
Paradise” ;and you can play at being your own srandfather 
(or your grandmother if you like) just as comfortably as if you 
were sitting at home in your hest Chippendale armchair, with 
your feet on the brass fender in the wainseoated back parlour 
of that dear little red-bricked house of yours, taking snuff. 
and reading the * Gentleman's Magazine” for the “ year one pe 
hy the light of a tallow candle. N.B.—Mr. Punch means to try 
it himself.—Vide * Punch,” Jan. 31, 1880, 


VALUABLE DISCOVERY for the HAIR. 


Tf your hair is turning grey, or white, or falling off, 
use “The Mexican Hair Renewer.” for it will positively 
restore inevery case Grey or White Hair to its original colour, 
without leaving the disagreeable smell of most * Restorers. 
It makes the hair charmingly beautiful, as well as promoting 
the growth of the hair on bald spots, where the glands are 
not decayed. “The Mexican Hair Renewer” is sold by 
Chemists and Perfumers every where, at 3s, 6d, per Bottle, 


' Watching the Embers ee oe 
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NEW MUSIC. 


A CASKET OF VOCAL GEMS FOR 1s. 


MORLEY and CO.S NEW SERIES of 
SONG-BOOKS. 
Popular Modern Songs. 


WwW. 
Full music size, Suitable for all. 
Post-free 13 stamps each volume. 


St. JAMES’S SONG-BOOKS. 

K Book 1. New Songs by Pinsuti. 
! Ciro Pinsuti. 

Many a Mile Away... Ciro Pinsuti. 

Patience Rewarded .. *s Ciro Pinsuti, 

Someone's Sweetheart — .+ +» Ciro Pinsuti. 


T. JAMES’S SONG-BOOKS. 
Ws Book 2. Bass or Baritone songs. 
First inthe Field .. és -» Theo, Bonheur. 
Old Messmates oo * Thomas Hutchinson, 
The Outpost .. oo 7 Ciro Pinsuti. 
The Watchman ae Joseph P. Knight, 


> +r _ 
<T. JAMES’S SONG-BOOKS. 
Book 3. Modern Songs worth Singing, 
The Watchman and the Child .. F. H. Cowen. 
Fairy Tales «es os A. H. Behrend. 
Waiting, my darling, foryon -. Henry Pontet. 
Thine for Ever 4 1% Thomas Hutchinson, 


, 
T. JAMES’S SONG-BOOKS, 

Book 4. New Humorous Songs. 
The Merry Old Maid.. «+ Louis Diehl. 
Turning the Tables .. os «- A.J. Caldicott. 
Cleverly Caught as o. Henry Pontet. 
Jem a Cotsford Dick, 


S'. JAMES’S SONG-BOOKS. 

_.., Book 5. Popular Songs worth Singing. 

A Vision .. oh Se ai +» Henry Pontet. 
Only Then ae x = .. Theo, Bonheur, 
Dear Thoughts of Other Days -. Ciro Pinsuti. 

My Heart is Thine for Eyer Wilford Morgan, 


S'. JAMES’S SONG-BOOKS. 
Book 6. Favourite Songs worth singing. 
When Night is Darkest 


FRdward Land, 


Somebody oe ms an .. Joseph Skeaf, 
By the Abbey Door -- re +» Berthold Tours. 
A Garland Fair . +» A.M. Wakefield. 


W MORLEY and Co., 127, Regent-st., W. 


On NG A Cl Mee des Te.’ O} 
The Administration of the Society of the 
BATHS OF MONACO 


have the honour to announce the following arrangements 
made hy them for the 


THEATRICAL REPRESENTATIONS, 1888-9: 


JANUARY. 
Tuesday, 8th—Saturday, 12th, 
MIREIL K 
_ Madame Vaillant-Couturier ; 
Messieurs Delaquerriére, Soulacroix, Degrave, 
Tuesday, 15th—Saturday, 19th, 
PHILEMON ET BAUCIS. 

. Madame Vaillant-Couturier ; 
Messieurs Delaquerriére, Soulacroix, Degrave, 
Tuesday, 22nd—Saturday, 26th. 

LE CAID, 

Mesdames Samné, Vaillant-Couturier ; 
Messieurs Bertin, Degrave, Bouland. 
Tuesday’, 29th. 

EG Ne ON. 


M A 
‘Mesdames Samé, Vaillant-Couturier ; 
Messieurs Delaquerri¢re, Soulacroix, Degrave, 


FEBRUARY. 


MIG ON, 

Mesdaines Samé, Vaillant-Couturicr; 
Messieurs Delaquerriére, Soulacroix, Degrave. 
Tuesday, 5th—Saturday, oth. 

FAUST. 

*  Mesdames Fides-Devriés, Bouland ; 
Messieurs Delaquerriére, Soulacroix, Degrave. 
Tuesday, 12th—Saturday, 16th. 

LES PECHEURS DE PERLES. 

_ Madame Fidés-Devrits : 
Messieurs Dupuy, Soulacroix, Degrave ; 
Tuesday. 19th—Saturday, 23rd, 
RIGOLETTO. 

Mesdames Fidés-Devriés, Bouland ; 
Messieurs Dupuy, Soulacroix, Degrave. 
Tuesday. 26th. 

LES DRAGONS DE VILLARS. 

_ Mesdames Deschamps, Bouland ; 
Messieurs Delaquerriére, Soulacroix, Bouland. 


MARCH. 
Saturday, 2nd. 
LES DRAGONS DE VILLARS. 

_ Mesdames Deschamps, Bouland ; 
Messieurs Delaquerriére, Sowlacroix, Bouland. 
Thursday, 7th.—Saturday, 9th, 

CARME ; 
Mesdames Deschamps, Vaillant-Couturier, Soulacroix ; 
Messieurs Delaquerriére, Soulacroix, 


Tuesday, 12th—Saturday, 16th.” 
NON, 


_Madame Vaillant-Couturier ; 
Messieurs Talazac, Soulacroix, Degrave, 


Tuesday, 19th—Saturday, 23rd, 
ROMEO ET JULIETTE, 
_ Mademoiselle Simonnet : 
Messieurs Talazac, Soulacroix, Degrave. 
Tuesday, 26th—Saturday, 30th, 
“LE ROL D'YS, 
Mesdames Deschamps, Simonnet ; 
Messieurs Talazac, Soulacroix, Degrave, 
There will be a divertissement by the CORPS DE BALLET 
at each representation. 
TWENTY GRAND CONCERTS of ANCIENT and MODERN 
MUSIC, every Thursday at 2.30, commencing Noy, 22. _ 
ORDINARY CONCERTS on oth ays, morning and evening, 
by the renowned Orchestra of Sixty Performers, 


THE “TIR AUX PIGEONS” 


MATCHES will OPEN on TUESDAY, DEC. 11, 1888, 
Prix @Ouverture. An object of art, added to a poule of 
50 frances. ‘ i 
Saturday, Dec. 15, Prix de Robiano. 
toa poule of 50 francs, 
Tuesday, Dec. 18, Prix Blake. 

poule of 50 francs. : 
Saturday, Dec. 22, Prix de Montais, 
poule of 50 francs. 
Monday, Dec. 24, Prix Van Patroon, An 
poule of 50 frances, s é 
Saturday, Dec. 29, Prix Halford. An object of art, with 
poule of 50 franc 
Monday, Dec. 31, P 
pole of 50 francs. }: 7” 
Saturday, Jan. 5, 1889, Prix Gayoli. 
poule of 50 francs. 
Tuesday, Jan. 8, Prix Crostield. 
50 franes. 
n. 10, Prix Seaton. 500 francs added toa poule of 


An object of art, added 
An object of art, added to a 
An object of art, with 
object of art, with 


x Moncorgé. An object of art, with 
500 francs added to a 


500 francs added to a poule 


1c: 
Jan, 12, Prix Saim<Drivier, 500 francs added to a 


1 

Saturday, 
poule of 50 franes. 

GRAND INTERNATIONAL CONCOURSE. 


25, and 26. 
2000 francs added to a 


Jan. 14, 16, 18, 19, 21, 23 
Monday, Jan. 14, Grande Poule d’Ess 
powe of 100 francs, 
Wednesday, Jan. 16, Prix d’Ouverture, 
3000 franes added to 100 franes entrance, : 
Friday, Jan. 18, and Saturday, Jan. 19, rrand Prix du Casino, 
An object of art and 20,000 francs added to 200 francs 
entrance, 
Monday, . 21, Prix de Monte Carlo, An object of art and 
3000 francsmdded to 100 franes entrance. 
Wednesday. Jan. 28, Prix de Consolation, An object of art 
and 1000 franes. 
Friday, Jap. 25; Saturday, Jan, 26; and Monday, Jan, 28, 
THE THIRD TRIENNIAL CHAMPIONSHIP. 
An object of art and 5000 francs added to 200 francs entrance, 
Enigagements to be addressed to Mr. Blondin, 

The Second Series of Fifteen Matches begins on Jan. 31, and 
extends to March 5. Particulars of Mr. Blondin. 
GRAND PRIX DE CLOTURE, 

Thursday, March 7, and Friday, 8 An object of art and 2000 
francs added to 100 francs entrance, 


i; UCERNE— Hotels Schweizerhof and 
Lucernerhof. An extra floor and two new lifts added 
to the Schweizerhof. The electric light is supplied in the 500 


rooms ; no charge for lighting or service. : 
‘ 8 Hauser Frenus, Proprietors. 


GOTHARD RAILWAY, 


An object of art and 


Y A 
Tickets at all corresponding Railway 
and Gaze's OMlces. 


LQvEuR of the GRANDE CHARTREUSE. 


This delicicus Liqueur, which bas lately come so much 
into public favour on account of its wonderful properties of 
aiding Digestion and preventing Dyspepsia, can now be had of 
all the principal Wine and Spirit Merchants. | 
Sole Consignee—W, DOYLE, 3, Crutched-friars, London, E.0, 


"oS 


WIRE ADDRESS—* EXCELSUS,” LONDON, 
FPREDERICK SPENCER, 


QTOCK and SHARE DEALER, 


N 0,155, FENCHURCH-STREET, LONDON, 
EK.C., 

OPERATES in every class of ENGLISH 
RALLS, STOCKS, BONDS, and GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES, Opens Speculative Accounts on the 
most favourable terms, with cover from 1 per cent. 
Special dealings in Americans. Handsome profits 
haye resulted from my last recommendations, 
Enormous profits are often made by gaining sound 


pete Bargains wired the moment of oper- 
ating. 

£5 commands £500 Stock. 

0 i £1000, 

£20 ‘=. PIO” 

£30 3 £3000), 

£50 Fa £5000 yy 

£75 ia £7500, 


: S100) 22 £10,000 
With no further liaility whatever. 

A client, by depositing £10 margin with me to 
Secure me against loss, may buy, say, £1000 
Brighton A at, say, 120, Supposing the stock ad- 
Yances to 125, and he then sells, he makes a clear 
peont of £50; while, if the stock happens to recede, 

e could make no loss untess he sold, till it fell hack 
& point—that is to say, 19—and then he would lose 
his £10 cover only,and have no further liability. In 
other words, he stands to win an wnlimited amount, 
but can only lose the amount of his cover, 


FREDERICK SPENCER'S 

GUIDE FOR SPECULATORS GRATIS. 

GUIDE FOR SPECULATORS GRATIS, 

GUIDE FOR SPECULATORS GRATIS, 
Y ADVICE and FORECASTS of the 


Markets are generally reliable, and operators who 
follow my selections will be invariably enabled to 
secure for themselves golden returns. Being always 
on the spot, it only stands to reason that my advice 
must he worth following. 

The “Evening News,” Jan. 20, 1888, says:—'‘ We 
have received a Ree of the ‘Guide for Speculators,’ 
published by Mr, Frederick Spencer, of 155, Fen- 
church-street, B.C, This little book contains some 
useful information with regard to Stock Exchange 
dealings ; and, in addition. shows the highest and 
lowest prices and dividends paid for the last five 
years on most of the leading English railways and 
Government securities.” 

“Stock Exchange Times,” Feb, 4, 1888, says :— 
“This gentleman in his circulars evidently does not 
prophesy, like some of the sporting tipsters, after the 
event, A great many of his prognostications have 
been veritied, and bis judgment in all matters per- 
taining to stocks and shares appears to be very 
sound. Those who wish to act on his suggestions 
should write to him for his last circular to 155, Fen- 
church-street, E.C.” 


A COUNTRY DEPARTMENT is under 

special management, where clients living at a 

distance can depend upon having their interests well 

watched. Telegrams dispatched showing any change 

that may occur, Telegrams are sent daily free, 
giving the leading quotations, 

the 


))REDERICK SPENCER advised 


purchase of BRIGHTON A when they were 123. They 
wave since been 133}. Profit of £105 with £10 tem- 


porary deposit. 
{REDERICK SPENCER Hota 
They have 


CALEDONIANS when they were 108%, 
since heen 118; profit of £112 10s, on £10 temporary 
deposit. 


FREDERICK SPENCER’S advice is so very 


correct that he receives daily hundreds of inquiries 
as to the future movements of various stocks. 


REDERICK SPENCER DEALS in EVERY 
DESCRIPTION of STOCK EXCHANGE SECURITY 
at Market Prices, snd charges no Commission, 


FrREDERICK SPENCER’S Offices are fitted 


up with all the latest improvements, and there are 
PRIVATE CONSULTING-ROOMS with competent 
men to advise. 


FREDERICK SPENCER’S 

GUE for SPECULATORS GRATIS. 
(GUIDE for SPECULATORS GRATIS. 
GUIDE for SPECULATORS GRATIS. 


I give a few of the maryellous successes which 
have attended my last selections, which were : — 


Since Each £10 shows a 
been Profit of; 
Brighton A . £78 15 
North Eastern. £50 0 
Great Western £73 15 
Caledonians £108 15 
De Beers - £43 5 
Callao Bis 
Canadian Pac £17 10 
£367 10 


FFBEDERICK SPENCER, 
GTock and SHARE DEALER, 


N°: 155, FENCHURCH-STREET, LONDON, 
ih EC, 


[ HAVE HAD some large dealings in the 


Stocks J advised in my last Circular, and many of my 
clients have done remarkably well by following my 
tips. 

Ihe American Market has been exceedingly firm, 
and some very important advances have taken place 
since I wrote, I must confess that my tips in Lake 
Shore and Milwaukees have been almost more than 
verified, 


MAY operators ask “ how it is my tips are 


always £0 correct ?” and “ how is it that I so seldom 
make mistakes?” Jt is simply this: I never advise 
operations in any Stock untill have myself quietly 
and calmly studied its movements for some consider- 
able time previously, and when I consider I am 
thoroughly au fait, then T give my opinion to the 
public as to its future movements, and it is by so 
doing that many of my clients are able tomake such 
grand profits. 


this very moment have a client on my 
books who bought Lake Shores several months ago 
at 924. They are now over 105, This alone shows a 
profit of £132 10s. for a temporary deposit of £10, 

To those of my clients who visit the City I shall be 
pleased to show my books to prove this assertion, | 

It has been truly said: “The Stock Exchange is 
the place to make a fortune,” providing the operator 
quietly studies the markets before dealing. 

I ask, How is it that so many of our country 
squires, with but small, limited incomes, are keeping 
up such large establishments, &e,? Why. because 
most of them speculate on the Stock Exchange ; and, 
although most of them deny it, itis,moreoyer,a fact. 


GPECIAL ADVANTAGES of DEALING 
WITH ME: K ; 

. Being a dealer, not a broker, clients by transacting 
their business with me saye the brokers’ com- 
missions—a very great consideration, 

I do not charge Commission of any description, 

Clients’ liabilities never exceed the amount of their 
cover, but there is no limit to the amount oftheir 

yrofits. ; 

3 es clients advice gratuitously, either by letter, 
telegram, or personally, s i - 

I deal at close market prices,and immediately wire 
full particulars. 

6. T open speculative accounts from 1 per cent. cover. 


A HAVE issued a very carefully compiled 


book, entitled “ Guide to Speculators,” which will be 


y4t 


~ 


ee 


o 


found of very great service to operators. I shall 
be pleased to forward a copy post-free. 
£10 Commands £1000 stock. 
£20 ei £2000——», 
£30 i £3000, 
£50 mG £5000 4, 
| £75 i £7500, 
£100 a £10,000 ., 
FREDERICK SPENCER, 
GTOCK and SHARE DEALER, 
155, FENCHURCH-ST., LONDON, E.C. 


N?: 


WIRE ADDRESS—“ EXCELSUS,” LONDON. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


NOV. 17, 1898 


THE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN OILS. 
SECOND NOTICE. 
The West Gallery contains some of the most distinctive works 
in the exhibition, although the distinction aimed at does not 
always soar very high. Mr. J. J. Shannon’s star has risen very 
rapidly, but not in any way out of comparison with his 
deserts. He has an appreciative eye, a ready hand, and a 
sense of beauty both of form and colour; but his admirers 
will do well to rest content with the display of those qualities. 
His two works, Mrs. White (10) and “ Rose Pink” (53), dis- 
play his powers and his shortcomings in a very marked way. 
The former, which is only a portrait en buste, is brilliant and 
full of life; but it has a suggestion of vulgarity, which, by- 
the-way, is not now-a-days considered a very serious draw- 
back to a pretty woman. “Rose Pink” is a more ambitious 
work—a seated full-length figure of a lady prepared for a 
walk, but so arranged that the artist evidently considers her 
dress more interesting than her face. If we are to have portraits 
which foree themselves upon the attention, and which would 
never be the quiet, unobtrusive companions of our solitude, 
we honestly confoss our preference for such works as Mr. T. B. 
Kennington’s portrait of Madame G. (98) and Mr. Solomon J. 
Solomon’s Mrs. Ernest Léwy (116) in their black dresses, which 
serve as a foil to bring out the brilliancy of the flesh-tones and 
to give vivacity to the face. There are two other portraits also 
in this gallery which are well deserving of attention : those of 
Baron Gevers (147) and of the Comte de Saint-Genys (156), 
both by Mr. Hubert Vos, who betrays, perhaps involuntarily, 
his Dutch origin in his direct treatment and subdued 
colour. Amongst the figure-subjects Mr. John Reid’s “ Our 
Fisher-Folk ” (154), a group of Cornish fishermen and their 
belongings, is an instance of strong drawing and bright 
colour; but, whilst admitting its cleverness, one cannot but 
feel that it aims at something almost too dramatic than such 
a group would naturally suggest, whilst it is too essentially 
prosaic to move one’s inner feelings. On the other hand, 
M. Fantin-Latour’s renderings of scenes from two of Wagner’s 
operas, the “Rheingold” (121) and “Siegfried” (175), are 
amongst the best attempts at imaginative painting in this 
room. ‘The figure of Brunhilda, in the former, is most 
delicately conceived, and the poet's idea of the maiden’s 
doom is depicted with full appreciation of the main idea. 
M. Fantin’s mastery of colour is becoming more noticeable, 
and he now treats himself and his admirers to a somewhat 
more extended palette. Mr. Horace Fisher's “ Pigeons’ Break- 
fast” (1) is a bright scene which may be assigned to an Italian 
village where the costumes are bright, the streets narrow, and 
the sun dazzling. These ingredients are well mixed by Mr. 
Fisher, who produces them with a pleasant result; but, in 
spite of costume and sunshine, the figures of the girls are not 
so bright and piquant as that of Miss Alba Stefani (18) as 
depicted by Mr. Melton Fisher. Into ‘his “ Between Whiles” 
(J59)—illustrating the duties of the serving brothers ina 
monastery—Mr. Dendy Sadler manages to throw a good deal 
of humour and character by means of strong painting ; whilst 
Mr. Edgar Giberne, in his “ Little Bo-peep ” (31), has a similar 
aim in view, but relies upon far slighter materials. In land- 
scapes the Institute is generally fairly well provided, and, 
although we miss one or two well-known names, their places 
are supplied by new~-comers eager to attract public notice. 
Mr. George Wetherbee’s “ Autumn” (43) is a simple treat- 
ment of a woman carrying faggots, conceived in the French 
spirit of Jules Breton. The colour and sentiment of this 
poor toiler, whose summer seems to have been so short, 


are alike admirable, although somewhat sad. Very different 
thoughts are suggested by Mr. Ernest Parton’s “ Dreary Day” 

29), full of light and rest among the trees, of which the 
leaves do not obscure the brightness. This is quite Mr. Parton’s 
best work, less complicated in arrangement and colour, and 
more definite in conception than his “ Home Amongst the 
Trees ” (427), or his tangled study of “Lilies and Rushes” 
(576), which, nevertheless, have the charm of recalling sunny 
days spent amid the backwaters of the Thames. Mr. Helcke’s 
“ Byening ” (91) goes back to a somewhat sadder view of the 
field’ and sedgeland across which the “swinked” toilers are 
slowly .wending their homeward way. Almost as much praise 
is due to Mr. David Murray’s “‘ Eventide” (102), which shows 
a very distinet effort to get free of the mannerism of much of 
his recent work. These evening shades have also inspired 
Mr. Fred. Cotman with an excellent treatment of “St. Ives” 
(158) —that of Huntingdonshire, not Cornwall —and is 
especially interesting as affording comparison with Mr. Robert 
W. Allan’s very fine rendering of the Dutch town of “ Middel- 
burg” (148), as well as with that of another town amid the flats 
—* Sandwich ” (167),as depicted by Mr. T. Pyne. To theseshould 
be added Mr. Aumonier’s “ Sussex Lane” (189), with its horses 
going to the pound; Mr. Adrian Stokes’ “On the Cornish 
Towans” (86); and Mr. Sidney Moore’s exceedingly delicate 
work, both in figure and landscape, “In dewy morn she came 
this way ” (72). 

East Gallery will not detain us long, although some of 
the pictures are quite above the ordinary average of these 
exhibitions. No two artists are nore distinct in method and 
purpose than are Mr. John Burr and the Hon. John Collier ; 
and it is, therefore, curious to see what each sends as a typical 
study. “An Artist’s Model” (474) by the first named is a 
clever, but somewhat laborious, handling of an old woman in 
a poke-bonnet, whose age-worn face makes for her a fortune 
amongst artists of Mr. Faed’s following. Mr. Collier’s study 
(487) is that of a young girl with a profusion of fair hair 
falling over her bare shoulders, which should have afforded the 
artist the opportunity of practically applying the theory of paint- 
ing of which heis one of the recent professors. But in this face, as 
in the portrait of Mrs. Alfred Eckersley (413), he seems to have 
fallenaway from that brilliancy and transparency which marked 
some of his earlier works. We are not sure if we do not 
prefer Mr. Herman Herkomer's portrait of Miss Margaret 
Jex-Blake (577) as a work ; but it must be taken into account 
that the latter has aimed rather at showing strength of 
character than mere facial beauty and elegance in his 
picture. Miss B. M. Latham’s study (568), although obviously 
only a beginner’s work, shows no little promise in the 
arrangement of drapery and ease of attitude. The colour isa 
trifle cold, and we are left in doubt as to what the artist's 
capacities are in rendering the face, which in this case is 
only suggested inthe gloom. Whilst willing to hope that in 
his “ Salome” (587) Mr. E. A. Storey has given play to his 
imagination, it is rather too realistic in its treatment to take a 
place beside such ideals as Mr. Henry Stock’s “Sin Piercing the 
Heart of Loye” (590), which hangs close by. The figure of 
the thorn-crowned youth in an uneasy chair conveys very 
obscurely the artist's meaning as explained in the text ; but 
even more difficult is it to understand by what circuitous 
route the dart of the cruel monster is to reach the heart of the 
sufferer. Mr. Stock in his other imaginative work, “ A Soul 
Contemplating the Grass of the Field” (462), represents a 
young child picking ox-eyed daisies. There is more pathos 
and direct appeal to sentiment in such a work as Mrs. Arthur 
Hacker's “ Children’s Prayer ” (537) at the side of their peasant 


mother; but Mr. Phil Morris's *Rofe on the Thorn” (550 

whilst displaying a certain technical ability, reminds one t >, 
forcibly of an unnatural union of Tissot and Mason - 
young girl swinging under a may-tree, surrounded } 

“dappled hinds,” such as we have seen before, is M. 

Morris’s work. The landscape-painters in this room 
in the other, seem to have found the evening effe - 
this year more attractive than any other. Mr, Alfrea 
East’s “Evening after a Storm” (426), with its purple tint 
upon the sea, is a somewhat artificial study, and hardly : 
attractive as his “ Moonrise” (540)—a subject which, in ¢ sa 
of the difficulties it presents to the colourist, also tempts Mt 
Alexander Harrison (567), and is even more powerfully handled 
by Mr. Arthur Severn (468) in his study of “Tex-trees.” 
There is plenty of atmosphere and movement in Mr. Edwin 
Hayes’ “ Fishing Fleet off Granton” (477), which is quite the 
best sea-piece in the exhibition ; though for richness of colour 
and fanciful resource Mr. Stuart Lloyd’s * Lobster-Fishers ” 
(469) will obtain perhaps more admiration. We should also 
mention Mr. C. E. Johnson’s “ Wintry Wind” (422), My 
James Webb's “Sunshine and Showers ” (521), Mr. Alexander 
Harrison’s “Purple and Gold” (504), Mr. Keeley Halswelle’s 
“Autumn Tints” (531), and Mr. Frank Walton’s “ Padstow 
Point” (582),as works of no little merit, and showing some effort 
to break away from the ordinary style of their respective artists, 


Mr. Daniel O’Connell French, Q.C., of the Northern Circuit 
has been elected a Bencher of the Honourable Society of the 
Middle Temple, in succession to the late Mr. James Anderson 
Q.C., one of the. Official Referees. Mr. French was called to 
the Bar at the Middle Temple in 1872, and was created 4 
Qteen’s Counsel in 1885. 

The Company of Clothworkers have resolved to contribute 
£2500 towards the North London Technical Institutes, to be 
apportioned thus :—£2000 towards an institute in Islington 
where the Company have a considerable estate as trustees of 
the Packington Charity as well as in their own corporate 
right ; and £500 towards one in Hackney, where they also 
possess property, limited, however, to specific charitable trusts, 

Persons desirous of seeing chrysanthemums in their prime 
should hasten to see the excellent show in the Inner Temple 
Gardens, now open to the public_—The November show of 
chrysanthemums, primulas, fruit, and vegetables in connection 
with the National Chrysanthemum Society recently held at 
the Aquarium, was the largest and most attractive exhibition 
ever held under the auspices of the society.—The annual 


chrysanthemum shows hold a prominent place among the 


regular attractions of the Crystal Palace, and a fine display 
was recently exhibited there. : 

Dr. Frithjof Nansen’s daring attempt to cross Greenland 
from east to west on snow-shoes has proved successful. A 
letter from Mr. Sverdrup, who accompanied Dr. Nansen, has 
been received. The writer says :—‘ The journey from the east 
coast to Godthaab took forty-six days. Landing on the east 
coast was difficult, owing to the ice-packing and the strong 
current. Worked twelve days before reaching land. Landed 
sixty miles further south than calculated. ‘Travelling on the 
inland ice in the direction of Christianshaab commenced on 
Aug. 15. Having arrived at a height of 7500 ft., a snowstorm 
from the north forced us to make for Godthaab. Greatest 
height reached, 10,000 ft. ; thermometer, 40.50 deg. Arriving 
at a fjord, a boat was built partly of the tent-canvas, in which 
Nansen and the writer rowed to Godthaab, where we arrived 
after four days’ rowing.” 
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ROWLANDS NESTLE’S FOOD 
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ODONTO 
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¢@ ment and growth of the human frame. 
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patient to pass a good night. They are 
erfectl harmless, and may be smoked by 
adies, children, and most delicate patients. 

In Boxes of 35 Cigarettes, 2/6, from all 
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the name WILCOX & CO., 239, Oxford Street, 
London. Post-free. 


Sold everywhere. 
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HEADING THE POLL BY 212 VOTES. 


(From ‘ Modern Truth.” ) 


The great success and popularity of an article has now been confirmed by a Post-Card Competition 
inaugurated by that old, well-known, popular, and influential paper, ‘‘The Chemist and Druggist,” a 
copy of which reaches each week nearly, if not quite, every dealer in medicine in the United Kingdom 
and the Colonies, besides having a large circulation on the Continent and in the United States. The 
publishers of this paper recently conceived the idea of ascertaining from the Trade the most popular 
preparation for outward application now being manufactured and sold. With this object in view, they 
invited a Post-Card Competition. each dealer to name on said post-card the preparation for outward 
application which was most popular with his customers. 
The publishers received 635 post-cards, with the following results :— 


St. Jacobs Oil... ae or .. 384 Bow’s Liniment... iF i 7 
Elliman’s Embrocation... ee ed D3 Perry Davis’s Pain Killer =f 7 
Holloway’s Ointment ... ir citer. Vaseline 4 
Allcock’s Porous Plaisters ... tsa LD Cuticura ... 2 


while eight other outward applications had one vote each. 


It will thus be seen that St. Jacobs Oil was named by 384 different dealers as being the most 
popular remedy sold for outward application, leaving 251 (less than half) to be divided among fifteen 
other remedies ; showing conclusively, if further evidence were wanted, that St. Jacobs Oil to-day stands 
pre-eminent among all other proprietary medicines for outward application. In fact, the sales of St. 
Jacobs Oil are more than double those of any other proprietary medicine in the world, and ten times 
greater than those of all other liniments and embrocations. 

This wonderful success rests on the solid foundation of merit (acknowledged everywhere) which 
St. Jacobs Oil possesses, combined with systematic, original, and dignified advertising, which has always 
characterised the announcements of the proprietors. It is advertised only for such ailments as it will 
cure, and hence it possesses the confidence of all classes of people, and has become a household word 
in every civilised country. 

The popularity of St. Jacobs Oil has become the subject of comment by almost the entire press 
of the country ; in many instances the leading articles of large and influential papers have been 
devoted to,the details of what seem to be almost magical cures effected by the use of St. Jacobs 
Oil in local cases, coming under the immediate attention of the publishers. St. Jacobs Oil is 
endorsed by Statesmen, Judges, the Clergy, the Medical Profession. as well as by people in every 
walk of life. 

The publishers of one of the leading society papers of London have taken to analysing some ot 
the leading patent medicines, also to investigating their published testimonials, with the result of 
creating quite a commotion among certain proprietors. Injurious effects likely to follow the use of 
patent medicines, published testimonials given from addresses which only exist in the mind of a 
clever writer in the company’s employ, are fully exposed. Suits for heavy damages haye been 
threatened by the proprietors of the remedies thus exposed. Injured innocence puts on a bold front, 
but the publishers of the paper in question do not frighten easily; they have taken up a question 
of vital interest to the public, and they propose to turn on the full light of intelligent investigation. 
One most excellent feature of this exposure is, that the public are enabled to discriminate between 
worthless nostrums and those really good remedies. The publishers evidently take this view of the 
question, for their last investigation is a most flattering one for the proprietors of that noted remedy 
St. Jacobs Oil. ‘The following is the report, headed :—‘‘'The Verdict of the People of London on 
St. Jacobs Oil ’’:— 

Mr. William Howes, civil engineer, 66, Red Lion-street, High Holborn, W.C., was afflicted with 
rheumatism for twenty years. Sometimes his hands swelled to twice their natural size; his joints 
were so stiff that he could not walk, and his feet so sore that he could not bear any weight on them. 
Nothing relieved him till he applied St. Jacobs Oil. The result was marvellous. Pefore using the 
contents of two bottles all pain left him, and he is now in perfect health. 

Mr. CO. H. Paumnr, Secretary of the Conservative Defence Association, and Overseer of the District of Islington, said:—‘‘ For a long time I have been. a great sufferer from neuralgia 
1m my face and head, and rheumatism in my limbs. After trying various remedies without obtaining relief, I procured a bottle of St. Jacobs Oil, the use of which completely removed every 
trace of pain.”’ Fa >: ; : oH 

Mr. Epwarp Perrerson, electric light engineer, of 36, Whetstone-park, W.C., said :—‘‘ There can be no two opinions respecting the value of St. Jacobs Oil. I was completely used up 
with rheumatism in my arms and shoulders; a few good rubbings with that famous Oil drove all pain away.” 

Mr. Henry Joun Bartow, of 4, Staple’s Inn Buildings, Holborn Bars, W.C., said:—‘‘I had rheumatism in my feet and legs, which became so bad that I was hardly able to walk. 
St. Jacobs Oil removed all pain, and completely cured me.” 

Mrs. WotrssercEer, Matron of Moore-Street Home for Poor Crippled and Orphan ae ; ore a 
Boys, 17, Queen-street, Edgware-road, said :—‘‘ That St. Jacobs Oil has been used in 
the Home, and that it is powerful in relieving neuralgia and general rheumatism. 


Mr. Cuartes Cartwricut, of 7, Alfred-place, Bedford-square, W.C,, said :—‘‘ Having 
for years been a great sufferer from rheumatism in my limbs, I used St. Jacobs Oil, 
which cured me directly, after other remedies had signally failed.” 


Henry and Ayn Bricur, Hon. Superintendents of the North London Home for Aged 
Christian Blind Women, say :—‘‘ That St. Jacobs Oil has proved unfailing ; that rheumat- 
ism and neuralgia have in every case been removed by using the Oil, and many old 
ladies, some of them ninety years old, instead of tossing about in agony, now enjoy good 
nights’ rest through its influence.”’ ° 


Mr. N. Price, of 14, Tabernacle-square, Finsbury, E.C., said :—‘‘ My wrist, that I 
had strained two years before, and which had given me pain without intermission, yielded 
like magic to the application of St. Jacobs Oil.” 


Mr. J. Crarx, of 21, South Island-place, Brixton-road, said :—‘ Although I was 
not able to rise from a sitting position without the aid of a chair, I was able to stand and 
walk after the application of St. Jacobs Oil.” 


Mr. J. Wixx1xson, 88, Pentham-road, South Hackney, suffered from rheumatism in 
his feet and legs for twenty years. The contents of one bottle of St. Jacobs Oil drove 
away all pain, and brought about an effectual cure.” 


Rozert Grorcr Warts, M.A., M.D., M.R.C.S8., of Albion House, Quadrant-road, 
Canonbury, N., said:—‘‘I cannot refrain from testifying to the very great efficacy of 
St. Jacobs Oil in all cases of chronic rheumatism, sciatica, and neuralgia. 


Rey. Epwarp Srycurron, M.A., 30, Bournevue-road, Streatham, said :—‘‘ St. Jacobs 
Oil removed all pain directly.’’ 

Rey. W. J. Cavtrienp Browne, M.A., Rector, Kittsford Rectory, said :—‘‘ My 
parishioners, under my recommendation, use St. Jacobs Oil.”” 


Mr. E. J. Feusny, Brixton Rise, London, was treated for sciatica by eminent medical 
gentlemen in private practice, and in the Convalescents’ Home, Bexhill-on-the-Sea, near 
London. He obtained no relief, but the contents of one bottle of St. Jacobs Oil 
practically cured him. 


Mr. Tuomas Cuartes Putninerr, the well-known bicycle-rider, of 16, High-street, 
Lewisham, says:—‘‘I have found St. Jacobs (il has done my leg a power of good. I 
shall continue to recommend your valuable embrocation to my fellow cyclists, as I con- 
sider it a splendid article for rubbing down with while training.” 


Mr. G. Sarma (of Handsworth Friary Football Club, 18, Carlyle-road, Handsworth, 
Birmingham), says :-—‘‘ Not long ago I received a severe sprain In my ankle, which 
wholly disabled me from walking. I used St. Jacobs Oil regularly for one week to the 
ankle, by which time the swelling and pain had wholly disappeared, and I was able to 
walk. Ihave, therefore, no hesitation in recommending your Oil to football-players, as 
well as all persons suffering from pain.”’ 


This journal concludes its article as follows :—‘‘It is a source of the greatest satis- 
faction to us, in condu:ting these investigations, to be able to report a medicine which is 
so highly endorsed as the above-mentioned.” 


The curative powers of St. Jacobs Oil are simply marvellous. It is wholly an out- 
ward application. It conquers pain quickly and surely. It acts like magic. It pene- 
trates to the seat of the disease. It cures even when everything else has failed. It has 
cured thousands of cases of rheumatism and neuralgia which had resisted treatment for 
the greater part of a lifetime. It has cured people who have been crippled with pain for 
more than twenty years. After the most thorough and practival test, St. Jacobs Oil has 
received Six Gold Medals at different International Exhibitions for its marvellous power 
to conquer pain. It is used extensively in the leading Hospitals and Dispensaries of the 
metropolis and provincial cities, and also on board her Majesty’s Troop-ships and the 
Cunard Steam-ship Company’s Fleet. Put up in white wrappers for human use, price 
2s. 6d. per bottle, of all dealers in medicine throughout the world, or sent post-free by = 
the proprietors, The Charles A. Vogeler Company, 45, Farringdon-road, London, E.C. oe" 
The Oil is also sold in yellow wrappers with such ingredients added as are particularly ia ss 
adapted for use on horses, cattle, and dogs. If there should be any of our readers who Sy 
have never used St. Jacobs Oil, we most strongly advise them to procure a supply in fe 


an Peer thea i Lo Canal Dat 
case it should b ired. We believe that it is the most valued and possessesthe ‘seer: 
greatest merit of any preparation for outward. application ever offered to the public. SUPERIOR 10 ALL OTHER LINIMENTS AND EMBROGATIONS 
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A RD, C O.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
COMPLETE CATALOGUES POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MES. BEETON’S HOUSEHOLD 
MANAGEMENT. 


NTIRELY NEW and REVISED EDITION, 


Recomposed, Greatly Enlarged, and Improved, of 


(THE BEST COOKERY BOOK in the WORLD. 


and 


MES. BEETON’S BOOK OF 


}{OUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 


468th Thousand, strongly bound, half-roan, 7s. 6d., 
MUS. BEETON'S BOOK OF 


OUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, 


comprising every kind of practical information on 
Domestic Economy and Modern Coo comprising 
SEVENTEEN THUNDRED PAGES, 
THOUSANDS ORB RECIPES AND INSTRUCTIONS, 
HUNDREDS OF ENGRAVIN ant 
ENTIRELY NEW COLOURED COOKERY PLATES, 


This Entirely New and Greatly Improved Edition of 


MES. BEETON’S HOUSEHOLD 
MANAGEMENT includes 


360 ADDITIONAL PAGES of 


NEW RECIPES and new ILLUSTRATIONS. 


RS BEETON’S HOUSEHOLD 

MANAGEMENT. Pri-e 7s. 6d. The size of the page 

has also been increased, su that the present New Edition con- 
tuiins nearly 


ALF AS MUCH MATTER AGAIN AS 
zi THE OLD EDITION. 


The principal features of the New Edition of 
MKS. BEETON’S BOOK OF 
H°v 


SEHOLD MANAGEMENT 
NEW TYPE. | 


are 
NEW TABLES. NEW MENUS, 
NEW RECIPES. NEW ENGRAVINGS, 
NEW COLOURED PLATES. 
The Work now Comprises :— 
ENGLISH COOKERY, FRENCH COOKERY. 
GERMAN COOKERY. INDIAN COOKERY. 
ITALIAN COOKELKY. AMERICAN COOKERY, 
AUSTRALIAN COOKERY. 
With Menus for Breakfasts, Luncheons, Dinners, Teas, and 
Suppers, and a vast amount of Information npon 
Household and Domestic Matters. 


NEW MODES, 


THE NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITION OF 


RS. BEETON’S HOUSEHOLD 
MANAGEMENT is now ready at all Booksellers’, price 
The work will also be Issued 


I SIXPENNY MONTHLY PARTS. 
Part I. ready Nov. 26, 1888. (To be completed in about 13 
Parts.) Prospectus post-free on application. | 

London: Warp, Lock, and Co., Salisbury-square, E.C. 


D ® SMP Hess YW OR KS: 
LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS. _ Illustrated. 


5 vols, 7s. 6d. each. . 

“We cannot hut refer to the captivating and instructive 
volumes which Mr. Smiles has devoted to the ‘ Lives of the 
Engineers.’ a record not before attempted of the achievements 
ofa race of men who have conferred the highest honour and 
the most extensive benefits on their country.”—Edinburgh 


Review. 
.LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON. With 
“We have read this book with unmingled satisfaction. We 


Illustrations, 21s. ; 7s. 6d.; or 2s, 6d. 
hardly ever remember to have read a biography so thoroughly 
unaffected... . It is an artless attempt to set out the char- 
acter and career of one of the most ingenious, honest, 
resolute, homely, and kind-hearted of human beings. The 


entire style of the work is unambitious, lucid, thoroughly 
manly and good.”—Saturday Review. 
An 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER ; 
“The whole range of literary biography may be searched in 


Autobiography. Illustrated, 6:. 
vain for a more interesting record of an active, useful, 
successful, and happy life, than is presented hy the delight- 
ful autobiography of James Nasmyth.”—Edinburgh Review. 
A few copies of the Large Paper Edition, with Portrait 
etched by Rajon, 8vo, 16s., may still be obtained. 


LIFE AND LABOUR; Or, Characteristics of 


Men of Industry, Talent, and Genius, 63, 


MEN OF INVENTION AND INDUSTRY. 6s, 


63, each, 
SELF-HELP. 


THRIFT. 
CHARACTER. DUTY. 


SELF-HELP IN FRENCH, 5s. 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 
LIFE OF THOMAS EDWARD, Scotch 


Naturalist. Illustrated by George Reid, R.S.A. 62. 


LIFE OF ROBERT DICK, Geologist and 


Botanist, Illustrated, 12s. 
JonHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 


ARD and DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


B. L. FARJEON’S STRANGE STORY, 
DEVLED, THE BARBER. Third Edition, Is, 


a 


7s. 6d. 


four NEW STORIES OF ADVENTURE, 


THE CURSE OF KOSHIA. By the Hon. LEWIS 
WINGFIELD. 53. 

NIGEL FORTESCUE; or, The Hunted Man. By 
WILLIAM WESTALL. 5s, 

“The best story of adventure which Mr. Westall has 
written. Never had man more thrilling and unusual experi- 
ence than Mr, Fortescue.”—Academy. 

A PRINCE OF THE BLOOD. By JAMES PAYN, 

“A stirring story of adventure.”—Saturday Review. 
THE LAND OF THE HIBISCUS BLOSSOM : A Yarn of 

the Papuan Gulf. By HUME NISBET. With 24 Page 
Illustrations by the Author, 63. 


"THREE NEW HUMOROUS 
Price One Shilling each. 
PROPOSALS. Being a Maiden Meditation. 
SCHOOL BOARD ESSAYS. By EMMANUEL KINK, 
Author of “ Babies and Ladders.” 
THE VOYAGE OF THE ARK. By F. M. ALLEN, 


Author of * Through Green Glasses.” 
12, York-street, Covent-garden, London. 


IMS REEVES: His Life. By HIMSELF. 
“The book of the season,”—Vienna News. 
lvol., demy 8Vo, 10s. 6d. 
LonpON Music PUBLISHING CoMPANY (Limited), 
54, Great Mar! horough-street, W. 


5s. 


BOOKS. 


One Shilling, post-free, 


[NDIGESTION : ITS CAUSES AND CURE. 
By JOHN H. CLARKE, M.D. 
J. Epps and Co., 170, Piccadilly ; and 48, Threadneedle-street. 


One Shilling, post-free, 


NOSE AND THROAT DISEASES. 
By GEORGE MOORE, M.D. 
J. Evps and Co., 170, Piccadilly j and 48, Threadneedle-street. 
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NOTICE. 


EW ARD STANFORD begs to announce his 
REMOVAL 
from 55, Charing-cross, and 13 and 14, Longacre, to 
26 and 27, COUCKSPUR-STREET, CHARING-OROSS, S.W., 
Twenty Doors westwards from his former house in 
Charing-cross. 

OUTLINE OF EDWARD ANFORD'S BUSINESS : 
Admiralty Charts. London—M 
Atlases, Map Mountin. 
Bookbinding. Military Boo 
Civil Service Requisites. Ordnance Maps. he 
Drawing. Palestine Fund Publications. 
Pamphlets. 

Passports, 
Periodicals, 
Physical Maps. 
School Books, 
School Maps, 
Stationery 
Tourist’ 
fe Tourists 
Edward Stanford's stock of Maps and Books comprises all 
the leading publications of other publishers, as well as those 
in own catalogues, A special feature is made of Maps 
published abroad by Poreign Governments and Publishers. 
London: Epwarp STANFORD, 
26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, 5.W. 
Sole Agent for the Ordnance Survey Maps in England and 
Wales, 


tr . 
logical Books, 
ylogical Maps. 
Glohes, 

Guide Books. 


Indian Government Maps, 


ISREGARDED DEFECTS OF 
DEVELOPMENT IN RELATION TO THE CURVES 


OF THE SPINE, By T. W, NUNN, F.R.C.S, ea 
London: J. Bumeus, Oxford-street. Price One Shilling, 


N LL @ORBETS 


(REGISTERED). 


THIRD TYPE of FIGURE. 
WHITE .. 21s. 0d. 
BLACK .. 25s. 6d. 


A specially constructed 


S WANBI 


clined to embonpoint. 


Corset and Belt-Key, 
Illustrated by Twelve 
Types of Figure, sent 
post-free. 


Send Size of Waist, with 
P.O,O., on Sloane-street. 


ADDLEY BOURNE, 


Ladies’ Warehouse, 
174, SLOANE-STREET, 
BELGRAVIA 
(ate of Piccadilly). 


USE 


Ie a See 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


C0 0 Us 


To secure this Article, please ask for 
“Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa,” 


“Tt is especially adapted to those whose digestive organs 
are weak.”—Sir Charles A. Cameron, M.D. 


ONLY ADJUSTABLE STAND IN EXISTENCE, : 
2 F F a! ‘atentees o 
ag 


Folding and 
Adjustable 
Skirt Stands, 
from_ 9s. 6d. 
(see Price-list). 
By turning 
knob on top 
this fashion- 
able French 
DressStandwill 
instantly alter 
foranyordinary 
figure between 
21 and 30 waist, 
and all other 
parts in pro- 
portion. In- 
stantly tele- 
Scopes in 28in. 
Perfect in 
A ‘ every detail, 
and can he sent, in Box, same day, price 30s. As supplied to 
Royal Courts of Europe and principal Costumiers throughout 
the World. P.O, payable to I. L., Chamois French Bust 
Company, 129 and 128, Cheapside, and at 221, Oxford-street, W. 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER’S 


CAMBRIC POCKE 
HANDKERGHIEFS, 


Samples and Price-Lists, post-free. 
Children's .. 1/2 | Hemstitched 


Ladies’.. -. 2/4}| Ladies’ .. 2/113 38 
Gent’s ..... 8/6 |Gent’s.. 1, 441 BS 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, 


UNEQUALLED FOR 


INFANTS, CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 


COTT's 


Midlothian 


OAT-FLOV 


EIGHT First-Class Exhibition Awards. 
Highly Recommended by the Medical Profession. 
Sold by all Grocers and Chemists. 

Sole Makers: A. & R.*cott,Glasgow, Manchester, & London. 


fjucate your Children while you amuse them 
; RICHTER’S 

ANCHOR 

BOXES! 


These Boxes contain 


REAL BUILDING STONES 
in their natural colors, ac- 
i companied by Books of 
beautiful Designsin color- 
print. — A never endin 
source of AMUSEMENT 
and INSTRUCTION. 

Price from Gd upwards. 
VF _ Write to-day for the 

illustrated Catalogue to 


F. AD. RICHTER & Co., 65 Fenchurch Str., 
LONDON E.C., and 310 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


nae 
oa 


Just published, 2s, 6d., post-free, 


TP UMOURS OF THE BREAST, AND THEIR 
TREATMENT AND CURE BY MEDICINES. 
By J. COMPTON BURNETT, M.D. 
J. Epps and Co., 170, Piccadilly s and 48, Threadneedle-strect. 


Eleventh Edition; 1s. ; post-tree, 12 stamps, 


THE MAN HAIR: Why it, Falls Off 
or Turns Grey, and the Remedy, By PROFESSOR 
HARLEY PARKER, Published by BNR 21, Claverton- 
st.,8,W, “Everybody should read this little book,”—Scotsman, 


THE 


“LOUIS 
VELV 


. 


TEEN. 


Belt Corset for Ladies in- | 


Now ready, price 9d. ; post-free 10d., 


Ana 8 Leb Uv Sete Re, 

- Beautifully illustrated in colours. A New Edition of 
this matchless Paper, with English text, now appears every 
week. It is published in England simultaneously with the 
French Edition in Paris, 

Sole Agents for the English Edition of “ Paris Illustrée” 
through the World, THE INTERNATIONAL News ComMPANy, 
Se Roce Chancery-lane, London, E.C, (and New 

ork). 


ADKIEL’S ALMANAC, 1889.—Enormous 
_ Circulation, Voice of the Stars—Weather Forecasts— 
Nativity of Emperor of Germany, &c, Zadkiel foretold the 
rainy summer, the Whitechapel murders, &c. 
London: Cousins and Co., 6, Helmet-court, Strand. Price 6d, 


By Dr. BARR MEADOWS, Physician (20 years) tothe National 
Institution for Diseases of the Skin. Vost-free 13 stamps. 


“QRRORS OF HOM@OPATHY.,. 


London: G. H1nn, 154, Westminster Bridge-road. 


I S BURNS 24-houRs! 
WITHOUT REFUELING . SHOWROOMS47 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE W.C! 


SYMINGTON'’S 
PEA GOLD 


MEDAL 
Which makes Pea Soup 


ina few minutes. Most EF | O U ad 
a 


easily Digested. Sold 
Sold by ali Grocers. Export Agent: J. T. MORTON, LONDON. 


in Packets and Tins, 


og 
"SE & 
y gomery Fao 
(so > from 


i Q ” every flower that © 
breathes a fragrance, 


SWEET SCENTS 
LOXOTIS OPOPONAX 


FRANGIPANNI .POIDIUm 
2 


May be obtained 
<p Of any Chemist or 
Sp, _ Perfumer. 


‘restores grey or faded hair to its 
original colour, Causes growth on 
bald spots. 


NUDA VERITAS, for twenty- 
two years acknowledged to he 
sup r to all other Hair Me- 
storers. Most effectual, harmless, 
and permanent, 


Sold in cases at 103, 6d., by all 
Perfumers, Chemists, &c., from 
whom circulars may be had. 


R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 31 & 32, Berners-street, W.3 
and 91-95, City-road, E.C., London. 


BORAX 


EXTRACT OF 


SOAP. 


QUEEN'S PATENT FOR UTILITY. 


“The Great Dirt Ex- 
tracter— Perfection.” 


Packets, One Penny each 
and upwards. 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 
AND 
SOAP DEALERS. 


TRADE MARK (IEGD,), 


PATENT BORAX COMPANY, 


Manufacturers. Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


ARSENICAL WATER of great RESTORATIVE PROPERTY 
for weak Children and Diseases of Skin and Bones 


LA BOURBOULE. 


G Rheumatisms — Respiratory Organs — 
Anemia — Diabetes — Intermittent Fevers, 


Thermal Season from 25" meray to 30% september. 
e 9 e 

Dr. Laville’s Liqueur 
THE UNFAILING 

|] SPECIFIC 

& RHEUMATISM. 

“A single bottle sufficient for two to three months’ 
Price 9s., everywhere ; or free by post (as well 

as the Pamphlet) of the Agents, 


(perfectly harmless ), 
(10 FOR CURE OF 
treatment.” 
ROBERTS & CO., 76, New Bond-street, London. 


Now Ready. Tenth Edition. 
CONTEN''S :—Symptoms of: Dys- 


Advice as to Diet and Regimen ; 


Dyspeptics; Beverages, Air, 
and Ventilation ; Particulars of 
numerous Dyspeptic Cases. Sent 
for one stamp. 


Address ; Publisher, 46, Holborn 
Viaduct, London, B.C. 


Every yard bears the name “ LOUIS,” and 
the wear of every yard, from the cheapest 
qiality to the best, is guaranteed. Ladies 
should write for Samples of the New Shades 
to THOS. WALLIS and CO., Holborn-circus, 
London, E.C., who supply all shades and all 
qualities at most reasonable prices, 


pepsia and Indigestion ; Special | 


Diseases Sympathetic; Notes for | 


OLL SHOW.—THE HOSPITATr, FOR 
SICK CHILDREN, ET. w 
FIRS? PRIZE... <8 ET, WC. 
SECOND PRIZE .. oi 
THIRD PRIZE 
EXTRA PRIZE Miss Grosvenor, 
FIRST PRIZE .. +» Nurse Dennis Legg. 
SECOND PRIZE .. ++ Nurse Florence ost, 


CHILDREN UNDER 12, 
FIRST PRIZE .. ++ Miss Margaret Phipps 
SECOND PRIZE .. Miss Florence Sarees: 
The Lady Superintendent of The Hospital for sick @ 
hegs to offer her sincere thanks to the inany Frond olldren 
help the recent Doll Show was rendered 1 complete tan ae, 
She also ventures to express the hope that this imendower 
and needy Hospital may continue to oceupy Adal 
their kind remembrance. 


Mrs. Basil Montgomery 
Harry Marks, 
* Nora Hadwen, 


Age ll. 
Agell, 


& Warm corner in 


Price 2d.; by post, 24d., 


HOME-MADE CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
= and other Practical Papers for Amateurs. w : 
diagrams. See Monday’s issue of THE BAZAAT 
contains many Be te sone article 
announcements of all kinds of Property f change, Wy 

or for Sale by Private Persons. Price 2d., neat ee ited, 
and Bookstalls.—Office, 170, Strand, London. 


N OTICE—When furnishing 
ALFRED B. PEARCK’S CHINA and G 
LOGUE, It is full of useful information—e 
practical—and includes nine estimates, Pos § 

39, Ludgate-hill, (Established 1760.) 


YHE ANNUAL AUTUMN EXHIBITION 
OF HIGH-CLASS PICTURES by BRITISH ana CON 
TINENTAL ARTISTS, including Frank Holl’s Royal Ac \demy 
picture, “ Besieged,” 1s NOW OPEN at ARTHUR TOOTH and 
SON'S Galleri and 6, Haymarket, opposite Her Majesty's 
Teatre, n, One Slulling, including Cataloguc, 


ith working 
Y g& 
t, which also 
nd hundreds of 


send for 
ASS CA‘ 


Adn 


zs 
L* CEUM THEATRE —Sole Lessee 
Mr, HENRY IRVING. 4 
_ Mr RICHARD MANSBIELD. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.45, PRINCE KARL. Last Three 
We Mr, Richard Mansfield as Prince Karl, his original 
character. Preceded at Eight, by ALWAY Pay 


INTENDE 
MATINEE, SATURDAY, at 2.3), ere 
Box-office (Mr, J. Hurst) Open Daily fror 


ron to Five, 


W ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. 
An Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks ;t 

reduced prices sent free on application to tik 
JOHN WALKER, 77, Cornhill; and 280, Regent-strect, 


THE “PARKER” UMBRELLA (RxEGIsreren). 
PATRONISED BY ROYALTY. 


= 
5000 SILK UMBRELLAS, 2s. 6d. each, direct 

from the manufacturer, Ladies’ or Gents’ Plain or Twill 
Silk. PARKER'S hollow ribbed frames; beautifully carved 
and mounted sticks. Parcel Post free, 2s, 9d. (or 36. tans). 
15,000 soldin twelve months. List and Testimonials free. 
te-covering, &c., neatly done.—J, B, PARKER, Unbrella 
Works, Broom Close, SheMeld, 


re 
‘NHROAT IRRITATION and COUGH. 

Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice. For these symptoms use 
EPPS'S GLYCERINE JUJUBES, In contact with the glands 
at the moment they are excited hy the act of sucking, the 
glycerine in these agreeable confections becomes actively 
healing, Sold in Tins 1s. 13d., labelled “James Epps and Co. 
Homeopathic Chemists, London.” 4 


(COCKLES 
AXTIBILIOUS 

pits. 

((OCKLE's ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR LIVER, 

(KOCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
A, FOR BIL. 

({OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR INDIGESTION. 

(OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
J FOR HEARTBURN. 


LORILINE. For the Teeth and Breath. 


Is the best Liquid Dentifricein the world : it thoroughly 
cleanses partially-decayed teeth from all parasites or living 
animaleulwe, leaving them pearly white, imparting a delight- 
ful fragrance to the breath. The Fragrant Floriline removes 
instantly all odours arising from a foul stomach or tohacco 
smoke: being partly composed of honey, soda, and extracts of 
sweet herbs and plants, it is perfectly delicious to the taste, 
and as harmless as sherry, Sold by Chemists and Perfumers 
everywhere, at 2s, 6d. per Bottle, 


DIABETES MELLITUS (Zuckerharnruhr) 


Thoroughly Cured. Warranted through thousands of 
successful treatments. Send full particulars, with 20s, fee, 
to Dir. IHLAU, Chemnitz (Saxony), 


“ANY DOCTOR WILL TELL YOU” 


there is no hetter Cough Medicine than KEATIN 
LOZENGES. One gives relief; if you suffer 
them but once ; they will cure, and they will 
health; they contain only the purest and 
skilfully combined. Sold everywhere, in 13$d. 


DVICE TO MOTHERS.—Are you broken 


in your rest by a sick child, suffering with the pain of 
cutting teeth? Go at once to a chemist and gcta bottle of 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP. It will relieve the 
poor sufferer immediately 
duces natural, quiet s 
and the little e) 
and ask for M 
“Curtis and Perkins, N q 
wrapper. No mother should be without it. 
Medicine Dealers, at 1s. 14d. 


URSES (MALE)—The Hamilton 

Association for Providing Trained Male Nurses, 22, South 
Audley 2et, London, W., supplies Experienced Male Attend- 
ants, w Hospital Training, for medical, surgical, and mental 
cases in town or country. For terms and particulars apply to 
the Medical Superintendent as above, 


OLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE 
produces the beautiful golden colour so much admired, 
Warranted perfectly harmless. Price 5s. 6d. and 10s, 6d., of all 
principal Perfumers and Chemists throughout the world. 
Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 31 and 32, Berners-st., Wi 


Co CURED BY 
R. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, or 


Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle. 


from cough, try 
not injure your 
simplest drugs, 
Tins, 


oothing Syrup, and see tha 
and London,’, 1s on the outside 
sold hy all. 


ALKARAM. (oles. 
ALKARAM : é OLDS. 
ALKARAM. C OLDS. 


JF inhaled on the first symptoms, ALKARAM 

will at once arrest them, and cure severe cases in half an 
hour, Sold hy all Chemists, 28, 9d,a Bottle. Address, Dr, Dunhats 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1, King Edward-st., EC. 


TTOWLE'S PENNYROYAL and STEEL 

PILLS for FEMALES. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d. and 25005 
ofall Chemists. Sent anywhere on receipt of 15 or 34 stamps py 
the LINCOLN and MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG CO., Lincoln. 


INNEFORD’'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


Tho hest remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Hearthurm, 
Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and safest ADE SHE or 
delicate constitutions, ladies and children. Of all Chemists. 


HOeLLoway's PILLS and OINTMENT. 


The Pills purify the blood, correct all disorders of the 


liver, stomach, kidneys, and howels. The Ointment Ui 
rivalled in the cure of had legs, old wounds, gout, rheumatis)'. 


TPAYLOR'S CIMOLITE is the only 


thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER. Prepared by an 
experienced Chemist,and constantly preseribed Wethie mor 
eminent Skin Doctors. Post-free, Send 14 or 386 penny stamp! 
TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker-street, Londun, W- 
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ROBINSON, Oxford-st. BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE QUEEN, 
ee IN| JEWELLERY. |‘ epmonps, orp, & Co., 


Repairs quickly 
executed. Boxes 
and directions 
post - free. Old 
Gold, &e., ex- 
changed. 


ah 


AUTUMN, end WINTER 


Ladies’ and Juvenile Outfitters, 
NOVELTIES. 


Tailrs, and Hosiers,. 
47, WIGMORE-ST., CAVENDISH- SQ., 


LONDON, W. 


HYGIENIC UNDERWEAR 


(PATENTED), 
Specialties in Slender Waist Com- 
binations and Undervests, High or Low 


GILKS, DRESSES, MANTLES, 


COSTUMES, &e. 


-) Pieces FAILLE FRANCAISE 
900 Pion Ea, os shades to 
select from. 


Gold, from 35s, 


Platinum and Gold, from 50s. 
The New Watch Bracelet, 


pieces real CHINA SILKS, per yard, 1s. 6d., Silver, £4. 43; Gold, £9 93. noes oa Necked, Long or Short Sleeves. 
Be Fe Pe. 6d., in all new Art colourings. Customers’ own Watches fitted, agus af Noveniee rece anid Mae atte ag aS OL 
“SEAL and OTTER MANTLE PLUSHES, per yard, Silver, 353. ; Gold, 75s, post-free. : by the Corset, thus iniproving the 
ea io 158. 6d. = fieure. Manufactured in pure Sanitary 
iS. - 


New BROCADED SILKS and SATINS, specially 
ade for dinner, promenade, and Court wear. . 
mat Dies extra tich STRIPED SATIN and VELVET, 

rvard, 28 11d. 38- L1d., 4s. 11d. 
seriptee AeA cheap Black SATIN MERYS, specially 
recommended, per yard, 28, lid. 


Best Gold and Oriental Pearl 
350 Boxes Velvet - Velveteens, Necklace, £10 10s, 
coloured and black, per yard, 1s. 6d. 
450 Boxes VELVET-VELVETEENS, extra wide and 
very rich, per yard, 28. 9d., 38. 9d. 
300 Pieces fine FRENCH CASHMERES, per yard, 


2s. 6d. 
11a cces FRENCH MERINOS, por yard, 1s. 9d. 
‘All- Wool CASIMIRS, 80 shades, per yard, 94d., 1s. 


ED. PINA U D 
ALASKA SEAL MANTLE CLOTH, 54 in. wide, per 


PARIS, 37, B'deStrasbour 
Sarai gd. to 45s. Fine Brilliant Diamond Bracelet, : : tel B 


* 3000 new AUTUMN SKIRTINGS, 2s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. cach. from £15 to £50. oe aia ePEIR TE gy ty ag a am BY Celeb’ ated Perfumes 
Ww Tight-Fitting ULSTERS, GODWIN 8 SON, S304, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. i Violet of Parma] Theed ra 


(Exactly opposite First AVENUE HOTEL.) Estp, 1801, Ixora Breoni Aida 
* from 423s, to £3 
CAUTION. 


’ 
a z ULSTERS, with Capes UIMINE WATER 
NEW . Tight-Fitting ; P EXTRACTS. Al PIN § QUININ renowned hair 
BENGER’s Foon differs en- / “Mr. BENGER’S admirable in tonic; prevents the hair from 


from 52s. 6d. to £4 

RAVELLING CLOAKS __ from 33s, 6d. to 5 : alling off, 

: virely from any other Food j preparations.”—Lancet, \ Pesan fe 
obtainable. When mixed \ 


TRAVELLING CLOAKS, Lined Silk, Quilted, 
i 1 
with warm milk it forms a “We have given it In very § IXORA SOAP 
Many cases with the most 7 The best soap known. 


and Trimmed Fur 5 .. from 63s. to 9 9 
delicate nutritious cream, in 
marked benefit, patients fre- 


PLUSH JACKETS, Loose or Tight Fitting, 
hich th is 
BLIGE, Serge, and Fancy-Cloth NARA SGI UE quently retaining it after 


Wool, Lamb's Wool, Natural Wool, 
Elastic Merino, Silk, and in textures 
suitable for warm climates, Also Slip 
Bodiees of Woven Cotton, Woollen. 
and Silk Stoekingette, which fit per- 
fectly to the fleuve; and Spenser 
Bodices in White and Natural Wool. 
Trousseaux, Layettes, Millinery, &. 
Price-Lists on Ayplication, 


ORR'S PATENT. 


Oe 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED emmy 
INTERNATIONAL Or , 
XHIBITION (46) 

— i 
St 


oS (SS 


from 42s. to 5 5 
COSTUMES... Dg ce ae the same flocculent digestible 


av ne : peat, Sas every other food had been 

feng Tabi th COSTUMES, appliqué, in condition in which it exists in ecient ; § 

pine Saeco sing ‘apti > | enn whieh xk erery other food, had been GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN RAZORS. 

Cashmere COSTUMES, Trimmed, Plain, Stripe, digestible masses cannot form qe ecord. ARBENZ’S = Celebrated 
and Check Silk, or Velvet .. 218) 6° lsh the stomach: => 


CHILDREN'S COSTUMES, Real Devonshire ba 
Ser’ 2 aia a ed se Bc Nee | = 
CHILDREN'S Silk and Fancy COSTUMES .. 0 18 11 It may be had of Chemists, 


z ~ ) Fs &¢., everywhere, or will he fellow grew strong and fat, 
CHILDREN’S JERSEY COs UMES Py acsiece cece forwarded free. by Parcel and is now ina thriving con- 


E, 5 . Post direct from the Manu- MOTTERSHEAD & CO. (S. Paine and F. B. Benger), dition—in fact the ‘ Flower of 
PATTERNS and Illustrations | tacturers. 7, Exchange-street, MANCHESTER. MANDARIN RAZORS, 


“Our medical adviser 
ordered your Food: the result 
was wonderful. ‘The little 


the Flock.’ ”—Private Letter. f - , 
post-free. With fully Warranted Interchangeable Blades, 
and cheapest high-class 


ff Are the hest, most reliable. easiest and ‘cheapest 1 - 

NiW BOOK OF LATEST | ocomeu” monument wusty asp. C.O R PULEN CY, | rer eriiits iota iinnmmic ttl 
2 and notes armlessly, effectually, anc 
FASHIONS. a WALLACE ” MONUMENT WHISKY (SCOTCH), fapidly cure Obesity without semi-starvation dietary, 


(filed for inspection) prove shaying with them to be Lost 


di k! a neers A hoon,” a et eae “ s 
ee “wg > yy Ae ae 3 4 seal lias ct io “Luxurious,” and that the give satisfaction where, before, 
» above is now ready, containing Sketches of &e, “Sunday Times” says :— Mr, Russell’s aim is to | . ‘giall fortune has been spent in trying to obtain a good 
ila in all Departments, and will be forwarded | THE a BALLYHOOLEY *’ WHISKY CIRISH), | eradicate, to cure the disease, and that his treatment Is See TIGR au a fon oue hatthoruak Ge tour iiirr ea. the 
is icati the true one seems beyond all doubt. The medicine he | set of seven. Extra blades, 1s. 3d. each, May be had of 
ratis on application. y y be had 
ee (REGISTERED BRANDS.) prescribes does not lower but builds up and tones the Dealers at. above prices, In London, of Messr' :: BERRY & CO., 
ETER ROBINSON, Oxford-st. | whotesateand Export of J.& J. VICKERS & Co., Ltd., | 848", Boks Te Bigrs rte Great Oliaflee-etreet, Bireslsguam, introducer ; 
5 ’ 3 j ; ‘ ti a F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, ATR-GUNS. — E are of imitations 
LONDON and DUBLIN. 27, Store-street, Bedford-square, London, W.C. ! having Air-Guys bearing my Trade-Mark, a Swiss Cross, 


ILBOW. 2 LOry Sf Nn We XS ET Ee: “ROY oS Te} 
By Her Majesty's Ropal Letters Patent S Capital Presents that Children never tire of. 


HINDE’S POPULAR SHILLING TOYS! 
SURPRISING NOVELTIES!! MARVELLOUSLY CHEAP!!! Providing Lasting and Instructive Amusement to Children of all Ages. 
THE ORIGINAL TOY! . Z 


MISS DOLLIE DAISIE DIMPLE A ep 1 
M 


Greatly improved, more attractive than ever. 


Miss Dollie Daisie Dimple, Dressed in her Best Walking Costume, with her 
Travelling Trunk full of Fine Clothes—pretty Frocks of cloth-lined vellum, in 
brilliant colours, and Hats, in the latest fashions, to suit all occasions and all 
seasons, Petticoats, Bodices, Tippets, Skirts, Aprons, Corsets, and a great 
variety of Under-clothing, all to take on and off, und many other pretty things 
only to be found in a properly appointed Dolly’s Outfit. Together with a 
little Book all about Miss Dollie Daisie Dimple’s Birthday and early History. 


Upwards of fifty articles in ready-made Travelling Trunk 
: Complete, ONE SHILLING. 


4d. EXTRA FOR PACKING AND CARRIAGE. 
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COMPANION TOY TO “DOLLIB DAISIE DIMPLE.” 
QUITE NEW THIS SEASON. 


& SAILOR BOY DOLL. 
ROMPING, ROLLICKING RODERICK, 


With his Sea Chest, 8in. by 3in. 


Containing three Suits of Clothes, fire Hats, all to take on and off. A 
SLOOP, “THE PINAFORE,” Sin. long, with sails, rudder, crew, cargo, 
small boat, oars, &¢., and a well-written Booklet, called “He would be a 
Sailor,” by Mrs. Hayes. 


The whole Toy comprising upwards of SIXTY ARTICLES, the like ; 
of which has never before been seen for 


ONE SHILLING. 
4d. Extra for Packing and Carriage. 


GIVEN AWAY, 


A beautifully Iuminated Toy-Book, twelve pages, large size, with a score of 


gi 


4 
ih 


phe a Illustrations for the Children, sent gratis and post-free to HINDE’'S NEW FPA-CONT. e 
plicants, oe a ea eas 
es A Beautiful Doll’s Houce 
Samples of many thousands of unsolicited For ONE SHILLING. 
] 1 iT | A real Doll’s House with rooms, frontage, 1ft. 41n. The 
hes noniais : “Oct. 2, 1888. | Drawing-soom is 8 in. wide by 10in. long, and very lofty, 11in. 


“THE COUNTESS OF ABERDEEN is charmed with the new Toys brought high. A most attractive double-fronted Residence, known as 
Out by Messrs. Hinde, and begs that fifty assorted specimens‘of the new POY | DIMPLE VILLA.” Imitation Red Brick and Stone Facings, 
May be sent addressed to the care of Miss Lumsden, Children’s Hospital, sndows. Green Venetian Blinds, Bright Colours, &e. A 
Aberdeen ; fifteen to the Cripples’ Nursery, Regent’s Park, London ; twelve to | Bay Windows, Green sae - ag oe 
the care of Miss Bain, Ivy Cottage, Methlick, Aberdeenshire ; and twenty- | practical two-roomed house to put furniture In. The interlor 
three to the care of Mrs. Greenhalgh, Haddo House Cottage Hospital, Tarves, | gecorations all in the modern style, Dados, Bright Wall Payers, 


Aberdeenshire,” &e, Can be taken to pieces and packed flat for transit or 
“Banister's Hali-avenue, Southampton. | storage, and can be rebuilt in a few seconds. This Toy is sure 
“ Sept. 28, 1838. to be a favourite with little girls, and all old friends of 


“ Please send to the above address ‘A Sailor Boy’ Doll. with his Chest, and | « poyzin DAtsin DIMPLE.” It is quite a large Doll's House, 


Daly, eeuiy one halt the plensure Dollie Paina Disapia” a va tay Hive: whe and takes the place of a Doll’s House usually costing ten times 


“Prom WILLIAM BoRouGH HiLL.” * the money. Price ONE SHILLING complete. 


The Three Toys, One Shilling each, may be had of all important Toy Houses in the World. The GIRL DOLL, One 
Shilling; the BOY DOLL, One Shilling ; and the DOLL’'S HOUSE, complete, One Shilling, and 44. extra on each article for : z 
packing and postage; 6d, extra on two articles, and 8d. on the three, to any address in United Kingdom or Continent. —— NTT i oy 17 i. by éin. Theeo Piotaree ore 
by Postal Note preferred. Applicants should write very distinctly their Postal Address. Last year several hundred toys LXTERIOR 0. nil taken from the toys themselves. ’ 

Were returned by the Post Office “address not known.” 


HINDE’S LONDON SAMPLE ROOM, la, CITY-ROAD, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 


i i . I tive Christmas Novelty. 
Though found quite unnecessary, the Patentees still adhere to their practice of Money Willingly Returned if any Dissatisfaction. Drapers will find these Toys an Attractive Chris’ y 
3 . 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS: 


NOV. 17, 1888 


Price 16s 6 d.—with soft Leather Case & Cord 


The “LILIPUT” is a very useful, light, but strong 
vest-pocket Field and Opera Glass. Its particular and 
newly-invented Perfect Achromatic Combination Glasses 
are made in accordance with the directions of the Tech- 
nical Artillery Commission Office of Poitiers (France), 
and render the “ LILIPUT” equal if not superior to all 
the large and cumbersome glasses generally used in the 
Army, Travelling, Theatres, Races, &c. 50,000 in use all 
over Europe. ‘Thousands of best testimonials. 


EB. BRAUVUSS & Co., 


60, HAYMARKET, S8.W. 
Paris—4, AVENUE DE LA RBPUBLIQUE. 


ASTHMA, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, 


BRONCHITIC ASTHMA, HAY FEVER, and INFLUENZA. 

Harrison Weir, Esq., writes:—‘I not only use the Ozone 
Paper myself, but I recommend if to all Asthmatics I meet 
with as the best remedy for their complaint.” 

Dr. Woodward, Worcester, writes :—‘I have derived more 
permanent benefit from using your Ozone Paper than anything 
I have tried, and found the same with regard to my asthmatic 
patients.” 


2s, 9d. and 4s. 6d. per Box, of all Chemists; or from the } 


Proprietor for the amount in stamps or P.O.0, to any country 
within the Post Jnion. 


R. HUGGINS, Chemist, 199, Strand, LONDON. 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE to July, 1888, now ready. 
3 [HE G UN OF THE ERIOD.” 
25 TRADE MARK. 


REGD. 

HONOURS, PARIS, 1878. 
DIPLOMA & MEDAL,SYDNEY,1879, & 
AND CALCUTTA, 18834, 


SAFETY. aaa 


accidental discharge impossible. 


Z 


eo 


EH, LEWIS’S TREBLE GRIP, combined 


© with Anson and Deeley’s Locking, Cocking, and Auto- 
matic Safety Bolt, is the most perfect weapon ever placed in 
the hands of the sportsman. The opening oF this gun cocks it, 
and bolts the triggers and tumblers automatically. Prices 
from 20 to 40 guineas, A special plain quality, £16. Express 
Rifles, from 12 guine: “The Gun of the Period,” wherever 
shown, has always taken honours. Why buy from Dealers 
when you can buy it at half the price from thie Maker? Any 
gun sent on approval on receipt of P.O.O., and remittance 
returned if, on receipt, it is not satisfactory. Target trial 
allowed, A choice of 2000 guns, rifles, and revolvers, embrac- 
ing every novelty in the trade.—G. E. LEWIS,Gun Maker 
32 and 33, Lower Loveday-street, Birmingham. Hstab. 1850,” 


HIMROD'S 
CUREZASTHMA 


Established nearly quarter of a century. 


Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the world. 
It cy as an inhalation, and without any after bad 
effects. 
Among the thousands of testimonials the fellowing will 
be read with interest :— 
“The only relief I could get.”..“ If I had known 
it earlier.” —Lord Beaconsfield 
(In his dying moments), 
“T have tried every remedy ever invented, and 
HIMROD'S CURE is the only one in which I haye 
absolute confidence.” —Enmily Faithfull. 
“ This isan excellent r«medy for asthma.” 4 
’ —Sir Morell Mackenzie. 
(in his clinical lecture at the London Hospital and 
Medical College). 
“T have used all remedies—HIMROD’S CURE is the 
best. I. never failed.” 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Trial samples free by ost. In Tins at 4s. 3d, 
British Depot—46, Holborn Viaduct, London, 
And also of Newbery & Sons. Narclay & Son, Lynch & Co,, 
Sangera, and all Wholesale Houses, 


With intercepting Safety Bolt, rendering an 


(SOUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, and NEURALGIA, 


D 


Rei we COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood 


stated publicly in Court that Dr, J, Collis Browne was un- 


doubtedly the inventor of Chlorodyne ; that the whole story 
of the defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue, and he 
regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the “Times,” 
July 18, 1864. 


D®. J. COLLIS BROWN E’S 
*“ OHLORODYNE.—The Right Hon. Earl Russell commu- 
nicated to the College of Physicians and J.T. Davenport that 
he had received information to the effect that the only remedy 
of any service in cholera was Chlorodyne.—See “ Lancet,” 
Dee. 31, 1863. 


R J. COLLIS 

CHLORODYNE.—Extract from the “Medical Times,” 
Jan. 12, 1866:—“Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practi- 
tioners. Of course, it would not be thus singularly popular 
did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 


Ry Sil COLLIS BROWNE’S 
4 CHLORODYNE is the best and most certain remedy in 
Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Consumption, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 


&e. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE is a certain cure in Cholera, Dysentery, 
Diarrhoea, &c, 


COLLIS 


Re lads 


BROWNE'S 


UMBRELLAS. _ 


SOX 6 
i imiteD ex 


Grin scien nn on nee eT 
PATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OFALL 
STERLING IMPROVEMENTS IN UMBRELLA FRAME 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have 
added to their celebrated frames 
decided improvements (protected by 
Letters Patent) which give inereased 
Stability and greater Neatness to the 
Umbrella. 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu- 
facture the Steel specially for all 
their frames and are thus able to 
provide exceptional quality at a 


w 
le. Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great 
l-street, Bloomsbury, London. Sold in Bottles, 1s. 14d. 
. 6d., and 11s. 


merely nominal price over inferior 
makes. 


2s. 9d., 


WESTERHAM HILL-CLIMBING COMPETITION WON 
SAFETY BICYCLE, aus. 18, isee. 


In the Competition, held by the Catford Cycling Club 
up this Hill, Mr. W. Chater Lea, of the North-road ©. C., 
won on a WHIPPET, beating the second man by 23 1-5th 
seconds. Out of fifteen competitors, only five succeeded 
in riding the hill at all, out of which the FIRST and 
THIRD rode WHIPPETS. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


BIGGS, 29, Clerkenwell-road, London. 


akin s Gr 


Trade-Mark. 


‘TINLEY & 


should avoid the Cheap Teas 
GAUTION.— LAD | ES now being sold as BER 
They are simply the refuse of the Chinese markets, and are 
injurious and tasteless. 
DAKIN & CO., Established 1844, one of the 
LARGEST THA HOUSES IN THE WORLD, 
supply ONLY PURE TEAS, COFFEES, &c., 
of UNSURPASSED QUALITY, and 
GUARANTEE a DIRECT SAVING in Prices. 
Number One, St. Paul's-churchyard, & Oxford-circus. 
SEND FOR PRICH-LIST, and compare with what you 
are now paying. 
ALL SAMPLES POST-FREE. 
DATFRIN & CO., 


Offices & Warehouses, CARTER-LANE, E.C. 


THE OLDEST AND 
BEST. 


“THE QUEEN ” 


Feels no hesitation in recommending its use.— 
Dee, 22, 1883, 


Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers. 
Oilmen, c&e. 
MANUFACTORY: VALLEY-ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 


BKETIL 
PASTILLE 


valuable in 


ADAMS'S 
FURNITURE 
POLISH. 


MY uy 
’ 4 


7 ; 


“19, Harley-street.—I regard them as extremely 

obstinate Catarrhal affections of the Throat.” 
if MORELL MACKENZIB, M.D. 

“LORD,KEANE has taken the Soden Mineral Pastilles when 
suffering from Catarrh of the Stomach, They completely cured 
him, and he can recommend them as the best Lozenge for Coughs 
Bronehitis, and Catarrh of the Stomach.”—Of all Chemists at 1s isd; 
or for 15 stamps from 10, Dy srs'-huildings, Holborn, , , 


SPECTACLES, 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRa’s 


e KS 


N 


WITH FINEST BRAZILIAN PEBBLES, 
OR THE PUREST GLASS, 


Carefully adapted to any sight, a Register of which 
is kept for future reference, 


OPTICIANS TO HER MAJESTY. 
HOLBORN VIADUCT, EC. 
Branches: 45, CORNHILL; 122, REGENT-STREET, 
Photographie Studio: CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Illustrated Price-Lists free to all parts of 
the world. 


Telephone, No. 6588. Telegraphic Address: ‘* Negretti, London.’ 


Heethams 
“folycerine 
epeumler 


is the Most Perfect Preparation for Preserving and Beauti. 
. fying THE SKIN ever produced. 


ITS EFFECT IN REMOVING ALL 


ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, CHAPS, &c., 


IS ALMOST MAGICAL, 
and by its use THE SKIN is rendered 


SOFT, SMOOTH, AND WHITE, 


and preserved from all the ill-effects of 


FROST, COLD WINDS, and HARD WATER. 


No Lady who values her COMPLEXION should be without 
it at this Season of the Year. If used after Dancing or 
visiting heated apartments, it will be found 


DELIGHTFULLY COOLING and REFRESHING, 
For the NURSERY it is INVALUABLE, as it is Perfectly Harmless, 


“BEETHAM’S” is the only genuine. 
BEWARE OF INJURIOUS IMITATIONS, 
Bottles, 1s., 2s, 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers, 
SOLE MAKERS: 

M. BEETHAM and SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM. 


BLAIR’S 
GOUT 


ND 


RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 


The GREAT REMEDY 
for GOUT, RHEUM- 
ATISM, SCIATICA, 
LUMBAGO, 
and NEURALGIA. 


The acute pain is quickly 
relieved, and cured in a 
few days by this celebrated 
Medicine, 


These Pills, which are 
perfectly harmless, require 
no restraint of diet during 
their use, and are certain to 
prevent the disease attack- 
Ing any vital part. Sold by 
all Chemists at 1s, 13d. and 
2s. 9d, per Box. 


POWELLS 
BALSAM 
ANISEED, 


THE SUREST COUGH MEDICINE. 
TRY IT. 


Persons who suffer from a CHRONIC IN- 
FLAMMATORY CONDITION of the mucous membrane, 
periodically assuming an acute aspect, in the form of 
COUGH, CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, and ASTHMA, will 
find POWELL’S BALSAM OF ANISEED a friend ind¢ed. 
Sold by all Chemists throughout the World, 1s, 134, and 
2s. 3d. per Bottle, See Trade Mark—* Lion, Net, and 
Mouse.” Established 70 years. 


KROPP: RAZOR 


WARRANTED PERFECT. NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 
From all Dealers. Wholesale, 51, Frith-street, London, W. 


Real German 
Hollow 
round 


E F f SBLACKING 

No brushes required, Applied 

with sponge attached to the; 

$ cork, Gives a brillian’ ' 

a week in all weathers. Mudcan be washed off 
e e e 

With Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda. 
ANAEMIA, GENERAL DEBILITY, COUGHS AND THROAT AFFECTIONS, and all 


't polish ,} 
W et | S K Y s and polish remains. Sold everywhere. 
ta re ae 7 
PALATABLE AS MILK. 
WASTING DISORDERS OF CHILDREN OR ADULTS it is marvellous in its results. 


equal to patent leather,to Boots, 4 * 
The only preparation of COD LIVER OLL that can be taken readily and tolerated for a long time. 
Prescribed and endorsed by the best Physicians. 


KINAHAN’S 
Shoes, Harnessand Leather Pan We last: 
OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
AS A REMEDY FOR CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, SCROFULOUS A FFRECTIONS, 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AT 2/6 AND 4/6. 


Certain | HARNESS’ 
ELEGTROPATHIC BELT 


Ladies’ Ailments 


Mrs. CRAWSHAW, 3, Princes’ Mansions, Victoria 
Street, S.W., writes:—" A /ter a fortnight's application 
of Harness’ Electropathic Appliances the effect has 
been truly marvellous. For eight months my life 
wis a terrible burden. Lam now quite well again. 
Guaranteed to generate a mild continuous current of 
Electricity, which speedily cures all Disorders of the 
Nerves, Stomach, Liver and Kidneys, Thousands of 
Testimonials5. Pamphlet & Advice free on 
application to Mr. C. B. Harness, Consiit- 
tng Electrician, the Medical Battery Co, Ltd. 

Only Address, 


LONDON, W. 

C 
52, OXFORD ST..,.¢37;., 
Call to-day, if possible. or write at once 
en eee 
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